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God goes west 


MURIEL SIBELL WOLLE 


The first Sundays in the brash, raw carbonate camp of Leadville, 
Colorado, were no different from any other day, except that the 
crowd elbowing its way along the muddy streets was bigger and 
louder than usual and the saloons and shops got more trade. The 
new silver camp, which sprawled the length of California Gulch, 
high in the Rocky Mountains, was only a year old but already 
steady streams of men converged there to seek fortunes in the 
heavy, black sands of its creekbed or in the rich lodes, hidden in 
the adjacent hills. Few of these men had time to worship on Sun- 
day when there were so many riches to be had around them; so 
when on a Sunday morning in the summer of 1878 a new sound 
rang out over the raucous camp—the peal of a church bell—one 
of the miners, digging in his prospect hole, leaned on his pick to 
listen and then said to his partner, “I'll be damned if Jesus Christ 
hasn't come to Leadville too.” 

In almost every camp the missionary and preacher followed 
close behind the first wave of prospectors and held services in the 
street, or in a tent, at about the same time that the first saloon— 
also set up in a tent—began to dispense whiskey. Probably more 
sermons were preached in saloons and gambling houses than in 
any other type of building and the Rev. George Darley, pioneer 
Presbyterian minister in the Colorado camps, remarked that no 
finer altar existed than a faro table. The saloon keepers were 
usually cooperative and stopped the drinking and gambling while 
the service went on. They even contributed the take from a 
round of games or passed the hat for a collection which often con- 
sisted of gold dust poured from the miners’ buckskin pokes. 

One of the earliest newspaper notices of religious services in a 
Colorado gold camp appeared in the Rocky Mountain News on 
June 25, 1859. It read: 


The Rev. M. Porter from Georgia, of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Rev. Mr. Wood of the same place of the Baptist Denomination 
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will preach each alternate Sabbath at 11 o’clock in Mountain City at 
Gregory Diggings. 


On July 8 of the same year two Methodist preachers, William H. 
Goode and Jacob Adriance, jogged into Gregory Diggings on a 
mule and a pony, after a three-day journey of less than fifty miles 
from Golden City, and promptly circulated notices of services to 
be held on July 10. The Rev. Goode preached in the streets of 
Mountain City and that same afternoon held an experience meet- 
ing “in a retired spot upon the rocky seats of a mountain spur.’ 
Later in the summer Adriance writes in his diary of a meeting 
held in a gambling tent where the men paid close attention “al- 
though one whiskey keg, turned up for a seat, was discharging free- 
ly. Brother Pickle, the occupant, thinking it best to let it run... .” 
By 1860 Father Kehler held Episcopal services in a log cabin at 
Gregory Diggings and Father Machebeuf said Mass in a billiard 
hall in Central City. 

Father Joseph P. Machebeuf was the first representative of the 
Roman Catholics to reach the mountains. He was visiting Bishop 
Lamy in Santa Fe in the summer of 1860 when word from the Rt. 
Rev. John Baptist Miege, vicar apostolic of the territory east of 
the Rocky Mountains, reached the New Mexico bishop. The Rev. 
Miege had just returned to Kansas from a visit to the new gold 
camp of Denver and while there he had obtained from the Town 
Company ground for a church. Now he needed a priest to take 
charge of the mission. He could spare none from his own terri- 
tory, so he transferred the entire Pike’s Peak area to the jurisdic- 
tion of Bishop Lamy. He in turn promptly assigned Machebeuf 
to the new field. Thereafter, the miners of Colorado grew ac- 
customed to seeing Father Machebeuf’s carriage roll through their 
cluttered, muddy streets. The vehicle was equipped to hold the 
priest’s vestments and communion service, his bedding, feed for 
his horses, and food and cooking utensils for his personal use. The 
back of the carriage could be converted into an altar and from it 
many Masses were read. 

The Rev. William Howbert, who also reached Denver in 1860, 
was assigned by the Methodist Episcopal church to the South Park 
mission. There he established a church at Hamilton, near Fair- 
play, and then crossed the Continental Divide to organize churches 
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at Blue River and at Breckenridge. In July, 1861, another Meth- 
odist minister, Rev. John Lewis Dyer, better known as Father 
Dyer, reached Buckskin Joe and began preaching in the streets of 
the booming gold camp. Although forty-nine years old when he 
arrived in Colorado, he set for himself a preaching schedule that 
would have broken many younger men. While the camps he visit- 
ed regularly were close together geographically, mountain ranges, 
including the Continental Divide, separated certain of them from 
others. He customarily preached at Buckskin on Sunday morn- 
ings, tramped over to Montgomery for services at 2:30 p. M. and 
then crossed the Divide, arriving at Breckenridge in time for an 
evening meeting, a total of about twenty miles. By 1862, he had a 
cabin in French Gulch, centrally located for his circuit, which in- 
cluded the eight camps of Park City, American Gulch, Galena 
Gulch, Delaware Flats, Gold Run, Lincoln City, Mayo Gulch, and 
Breckenridge. 

Since his church conference paid him very little salary and four- 
months’ preaching netted him only forty-three dollars from col- 
lections, he supplemented his living by working as a carpenter, a 
deputy assessor, a prospector, and finally as a mail carrier. In his 
diary he writes that during this time he continued to preach at 
Buckskin “in the face of every kind of opposition—at least two 
balls a week, a dancing school, a one-horse theatre, two men shot 
and yet, ... we hada good meeting.” It was in 1863, when he was 
assigned to a new circuit that included California Gulch, across 
the Divide, that he accepted a contract which paid him eighteen 
dollars a week to carry mail ‘on snowshoes from Buckskin Joe to 
Cache Creek via California Gulch, seventy-five miles and back.’ In 
addition to this he served as a reliable express agent for the miners, 
who paid him well to take out their gold dust and see that it was 
banked in Denver. 

Whenever possible he made his circuit on horseback, but much 
of the time the routes he followed were mere footpaths which he 
tramped alone, carrying a pack and bedding down at night in his 
blankets beside the trail or in some protected spot in the timber. 
His equipment included ‘‘a buffalo-skin and quilt, some crackers, 
a piece of bacon, coffee and sugar, with some dried apples, a tin 
cup, and an oyster-can; in all thirty-seven and one-half pounds to 
pack on my back.”” When snow covered the trails he wore skis and 
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carried a long pole, with which to test the snow ahead of him and 
jar loose that which clung to his “snowshoes,” as the long Nor- 
wegian skis were then called. He timed his trips so as to cross the 
range at night when the crust would bear his weight. In his auto- 
biography, The Snowshoe Itinerant, Dyer describes his ascent of 
Mt. Lincoln where he preached to men in the several mines near 
its summit. 


Just as I got above timber, the wind met me with a heavy squall of 
snow, and, although it was sometime till night, the air was soon so 
thick with snow that I could not see from one telegraph pole to an- 
other. ... I felt along the wagon ruts, and could only go a few feet at a 
time without bracing myself on my pole and resting for breath. . . . 
The road went close to the dump of the Dolly Varden mine and the 
shafthouse and boardinghouse. It was so dark I could not see even the 
dump. . . . I thought the house must be close. I saw the sparks come 
out of the chimney, and was only three yards from it. My face was 
dripping with thawing snow, and my strength nearly exhausted. . . . 
Mr. Hall, the superintendent of the mine .. . made me welcome, and 
as I started into the dining-room surprised me by putting a five-dollar 
bill into my hand. I tried to preach to eleven hearers. Ten of the 
number each laid down a dollar on the table, and that, too, without 
being asked. The next day ... I went on to Australia, the highest 
mine worked, within three-hundred feet of the top of Mt. Lincoln, 
where I found twenty-two men. ... I preached to them. They were 
very attentive and respectful, but forgot to carry around the hat. On 
my way back I preached to about forty-five. . . . Before this the storm 
was over, and I was ready to go home. 


Father Dyer continued his ministry in Colorado for many years. 
His weekly visits to isolated camps were anticipated by all types of 
men. In his autobiography he describes situations—grim, lu- 
dicrous, and serious—which only a man with a ‘quaint humor 
and ready wit” and a fierce enthusiasm for his calling could have 
met with equanimity and success. On one occasion, while travel- 
ing alone to the Gunnison country, he had to wade across the 
Arkansas, a river of swift, cold water at any season. He writes: 
“I took off my boots, and I thought the top of the cold water 
would cut my legs off.” Shortly after moving into his log cabin in 
French Gulch (Lincoln City) he writes: ‘““My library had not 
crossed the plains, but we had a few books to read, the Bible, the 
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hymn book, the Methodist Discipline, two of our weekly Advo- 
cates and the Rocky Mountain News.” 

Late one night, a crowd of drunken miners beat on his cabin 
and ordered him to go back with them to the saloon and set up a 
round of drinks. He refused. They continued to hammer on his 
door until one of them shouted: “If you won't treat us, come 
along and give us a temperance talk.”” He consented, and the men 
took up a collection at the end of a biting harangue. 

All through the 1860's, as religious societies were formed and 
before churches were built in the many mining camps, assembly 
and lodge rooms, as well as theatres, were utilized for Sunday serv- 
ices. It was often necessary that more than one sect use a single 
building and if such was the case, the hours for preaching were 
staggered from morning until “candle-lighting.’” Ministers were 
so poorly paid that they depended to a large extent upon collec- 
tions to augment their meager salaries. Their congregations 
helped when they could, as is shown by the following appeal: 


Methodist Tea Party. A public Tea Party will be held in Lawrence 
Hall on Friday evening for the benefit of the Rev. W. H. Fisher, the 
Methodist minister. It is hoped that all those who are favorable to the 
cause of Religion will try to attend. Admission including Tea 50c. 
By the Committee. 
Miners’ Register, Central City, April 21, 1863. 


Apparently the proceeds were slim: 


The Methodist Tea Party was, considering all circumstances, well at- 
tended. The lunch was neatly and tastily arranged. But for the 
Theatre and Dancing Club the attendance would have been better. 
The snowstorm also contributed to diminish the attendance. 

Miners’ Register, Central City, April 25, 1863. 


The church societies provided many cultural programs for the 
isolated camps. 


Rev. Mr. King delivers his celebrated Lecture on “Success and Failure” 
at the Black Hawk church. At the urgent request of numerous friends 
he will read Poe’s Raven on the same occasion. 

Mr. King . . . read a chapter from Job which like the vision of 
Eliphaz the Temanite caused the hair of the flesh to stand, and then 
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went on with selections from those poets who have given voice to the 
“accumulated sob” which the iron of suffering wrings from the poor 
and the oppressed. 

Triweekly Colorado Mining Journal, Black Hawk, February 13, 1864. 


Everybody in Black Hawk should go to the little church this evening 
to Prof. Thompson’s geological lecture. In this disarranged country 
the sciences—always interesting—has peculiar charms and is also useful. 
Triweekly Colorado Mining Journal, Black Hawk, March 8, 1864. 


Even though there were always fewer churches than necessary 
for such religious services and meetings, gradually in the more 
permanent of the mining camps, various denominations were able 
to gather enough money to build their houses of worship. Some 
of these have become famous throughout Colorado not only as 
monuments to religious progress but to architectural beauty as 
well. One of the most outstanding is in Fairplay, an early mining 
camp that began on the banks of the South Platte river near the 
middle of South Park. The town contains several historic buildings 
—the courthouse, built in 1874, an old stone brewery and a white 
frame church, whose steep-pitched roof and slender belfry stand 
out in sharp silhouette against the blue Colorado sky. On August 
11, 1871, the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, with eight citizens, organized 
the “First Presbyterian Church of Fairplay, Colorado Territory.” 
Just two years later, Jackson preached the dedicatory sermon in 
the little church whose construction he had supervised. The fol- 
lowing year, Ben Graham, a prospector, struck it rich and donated 
money for a bell. Since it was the only one in town, it rang for 
school and fires as well. Architecturally, the church is one of the 
gems of the 1870's. During the 1930's, when it was known as the 
“Fairplay Community Church,” it was under the able guidance 
of Rev. J. N. Hillhouse. In 1945, its congregation again voted to 
change its name, this time to honor its founder. It is now the Shel- 
don Jackson Memorial Chapel. 

Another frame church built by the Presbyterians stands in Lake 
City. It was the first Protestant church to be erected on the West- 
ern Slope of Colorado and was completed and dedicated Novem- 
ber 19, 1876, by the Rev. George M. Darley. One year later its 
services were announced by a bell, also given by a miner and 
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brought across the country from New Jersey by rail and finally by 
freighter’s wagon over two mountain ranges. 

Darley reached the silver camp in June, 1876, just as it was hit- 
ting its stride, and in his autobiography, Pioneering in the San 
Juan, he vividly describes his work among the miners. 


When entering camps where no religious services had been held I went 
to the right place to find an audience and in every case was courteously 
received and generally told: “Just wait, Brother Darley, until the 
games can be stopped, and we will give you a chance at the boys.” 


On one occasion the proprietor of a saloon took a dinner bell 
from a log hotel and rang it as he walked “from cabin to cabin 
crying ‘All you ungodly, sinning———, come and hear the Gospel 
preached.’” The indefatigable and vigorous preacher lost no 
time in organizing a church. Two lots on the corner of Fifth 
Street and Gunnison Avenue were obtained and foundations com- 
menced. During the five months that the building was under 
construction, meetings were held in a carpenter shop. A manse, 
the first on the Pacific Slope, was also completed. The pastor’s 





Sheldon Jackson Memorial Chapel First Presbyterian, Lake City 
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register gives some idea of the hazards of life in an isolated camp. 
A partial list of those whose funerals he conducted reads as fol- 


lows: 


George Ellwood—saloon keeper, killed. 

Luther Ray—murdered in a gambling hall. 

Charles C. Curtis—killed by a snowslide while in his cabin. 
Alfred Shepherd—killed by a premature blast in the Ule mine. 
John Ferguson—killed by a landslide. 


The sporting element lived in Hell's Acre, near Henson Creek. 
When Mag Hartman—one of the “girls” died, Darley was asked 
to officiate at the funeral. He describes his visit as follows: 


As I entered the house a very tall, well-known character . . . rose and 
said as he took my hand: “Well, Parson, this is the way we all go.” 

. as the “girls” came in from the “‘dancehalls” I took each one by 
the hand and spoke a kind word . .. When all was ready for the funeral 
service I noticed a strained attempt on their faces to “take it,” which 
plainly said: “You hold a full hand now, so just wade in.” . . . Soon 
every head was bowed and, had I not witnessed such scenes before, I 
might have believed every one would leave the paths of sin and seek 
a better life. After the pall-bearers had fastened the top of the coffin, 
one of the “girls” asked if I would go with them to the cemetery. Her 
request was granted. 


In the winter of 1878, Rev. Darley held a series of temperance 
meetings, advertised by posters carrying a scare-head slogan, 
“Come Take A Drink.” This tickled the men and they crowded 
into the church as long as the meetings lasted. Fighty-four signed 
the pledge the first night. The series did not go without opposi- 
tion, for within a week the “whiskey element” organized a counter- 
campaign, but the meetings continued. 

Darley served as pastor at Lake City from 1876 to 1880. Busy 
as he was, he found time to visit other isolated camps and to 
organize churches in them. He preached the first sermon in Ouray 
and in 1877 dedicated the first church to be built there. His trips 
to such places demanded great physical stamina for, as he says in 
his book: 


In the seventies . . . to go beyond Lake City meant to go where there 
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were no bridges . . . and in some directions no wagon roads—only 
trails throughout the greater part of the San Juan, and often they 
were very rough, while the distance between cabins was so great that 
the missionary had to sleep on the ground. 

My walk of 125 miles (more than half through deep snow) in five 
days and four nights—is often spoken of by old timers. All streams had 
to be waded. 


While he was stationed at Lake City, Rev. Darley was asked to 
re-establish services at Silverton. The distant camp was across the 
range, reached by means of a high, treacherous pass and, although 
the trip was made in May, Darley ran into a blizzard. His horse 
stumbled on through the snow “‘toiling up the valley of the Lake 
Fork” until the clergyman, “with frozen face and benumbed 
limbs,” reached a miner’s cabin where he spent the night. At 4:00 
A.M. “he was again in the saddle, facing the great snow-crest of the 
continent, which loomed far above him.” An hour’s climbing 
brought him to another cabin where he was joined by a mail- 
carrier on skis. At Burrows Park, 10,500 feet elevation, they left 
the horse and Darley put on skis. ‘They were still twenty-three 
miles from Silverton. After three miles they were above timber- 
line and enveloped in swirling snow. With difficulty they crossed 
the summit and started down the far side when suddenly the 
mail-carrier vanished over the edge of a precipice. At the same 
moment the snow on which Darley was standing gave way and he 
shot down into the void. He landed unhurt, not far from his 
companion, who was crawling out of a drift, still wearing the mail- 
bags. The men fought their way cautiously down the slope peer- 
ing through the curtain of snow until they could make out a dark 
line below them. This they knew was timber and once sheltered 
by the trees they rested briefly. A short time later they reached 
Animas Forks, the first settlement on the far side of the range, with 
fourteen miles still to go. The rest of their trail led through a 
treacherous canyon down whose steep sides snow frequently was 
known to run in deafening slides. In spite of the danger the men 
pushed on and reached Silverton late that night. 

There were other daring and fighting parsons who experienced 
similar dangers in the new and vigorous country. One of these 
was the Rev. Tom Uzzell, a Methodist preacher from Fairplay, 
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who arrived in booming Leadville late one evening in the winter 


of 1880. 


The young clergyman alighted from the freight wagon that had helped 
him over the range and set out in search of a place to sleep. Neither 
a bed nor a shelter could be obtained in Leadville on that February 
night ... and in a drygoods box the present popular Methodist pastor 
spread his blankets and first sought sleep in the great silver-seeking 


camp. 
Leadville Democrat, January 3, 1880. 


As soon as he secured the use of a log cabin he “went around 
among miners, saloon-keepers, gamblers and merchants . . . in- 
viting them to come to hear him preach.” The turnout the first 
evening crowded the candle-lit shanty. Within a short time funds 
were raised for a church building for which William H. Stevens 
donated the lots and Governor H. A. W. Tabor contributed the 
chandeliers. 

One day while passing the land on which the church was to be 
built, the parson noticed several strange men unloading lumber 
upon it and realized that they were about to “jump” the property. 
‘Seeing that they were not disposed to listen to his wordy protest 
he stripped off his coat and vest and made such a determined as- 
sault upon the invaders” that they left. Later he told a friend, 
“I made up my mind if the Lord wanted me to recover that lot 
He would give me the strength to lick those fellows . . . and the 
result showed that He was on my side.’” 

The Rev. Uzzell, called the “Fighting Parson,” never hesitated 
to go among the gamblers and the sporting element of the com- 
munity. Once when a notorious character was murdered, Uzzell 
was asked to preach the funeral sermon, and every member of 
Leadville’s underworld turned out for the occasion. After the 
service, the man who had asked Uzzell to officiate said to him: 
“You gave us hell, but I guess we all deserved it. Here’s a fifty-dol- 
lar note.” By that time the man who had brought Uzzell had 
left and the only remaining vehicle at the cemetery was a wagon 
occupied by six girls from the “Row.’’ They offered him a ride, 
and since it was several miles to town he accepted, whereupon they 
drove conspicuously and deliberately through the main streets and 
delivered him at the parsonage. On another occasion a rumor 
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got around that Uzzell was to visit a certain variety show and the 
participants were warned to “keep sober, look your best and don’t 
swear.” The proprietor did not know Uzzell, so when a reporter— 
dressed for the part—appeared, he was shown every attention. 
An hour later Uzzell arrived to find the place back to normal and 
everything wide open. 

While Rev. Uzzell was serving his Methodists in Leadville, the 
Episcopalians were also establishing themselves. The first Epis- 
copal service in the camp was held in April, 1878, in a room over a 
saloon where the crowd at the bar could be plainly seen through 
the inch-wide cracks in the floor. 


The chips clinked, the Faro dealer shouted, the men shuffled about and 
the bartender served the drinks. Suddenly over this conglomeration 
of noise rose the strains of “Onward Christian Soldiers” . . . sung by 
some lusty young voices led by a sweet well-trained alto. It overrode 
all other sounds—the men below stopped and all was still. Business 
was suspended in at least one saloon that morning for an hour or 
more. ... The young clergyman went through the sermon amid quiet 
and respectful attention. . . . He rode away in a day or so on his rested 
and revived mule but the seed had been sown . . . from it sprang St. 
George’s church. . . . The clergyman was Arthur Lake.* 


Bishop Spalding laid the cornerstone of St. George’s, a most pic- 
turesque church, in September, 1880, and when the wooden Gothic 
building was completed and dedicated, mountain wild flowers and 
fir trees decorated the sanctuary, and canary birds, in cages hung 
from the rafters, sang throughout the service. 

The same Bishop visited Irwin in 1880 with less fruitful results. 
Irwin and Ruby, rival silver camps, one-quarter of a mile apart 
and located at 10,500 feet in the rugged country beyond Crested 
Butte, were beginning to boom. John E. Phillips, pioneer news- 
paperman and editor of Irwin’s Elk Mountain Pilot during the 
brief life of the camp, describes Bishop Spalding’s visit. Fresh 
sawdust covered the dirt floor of the large tent that was used for 
meetings, candles provided light, and a box served for an altar. 


The tent was so close to the gambling halls that you could hear the 
... dancehall herder . . . sing out “honors to your partners, allemande 
left, ladies and gents waltz to the bar.” I called on Browney Lee, the 
bell weather of the gambling fraternity to know if it were possible to 
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suspend business one hour during the meeting. He said it could not 
be done but yelled out to all the gamblers, “You fellows, plug up the 
kitty and give the Bishop the benefit of the next play.” . . . Before 
departing the next morning the Bishop confided to me that he would 
not start a church there, but he thought it a fertile field for missionary 
work.* 





St. George’s Episcopal, Leadville Temple of Israel, 1884, Leadville 


When Irwin needed a cemetery, the earth adjacent to the town 
was found to be too rocky for the purpose and a site a few miles 
away was chosen instead. The first burial was that of a man who 
died with his boots on, destroyed by exploding dynamite with 
which he was illegally killing fish. Since there was no minister in 
camp, Phillips was delegated to conduct the service as the man 
who had the only prayer book. While the camp was still new, 
Phillips received a letter from an easterner who wanted to bring his 
family with him to Irwin and inquried about church and school 
facilities. “I was sure up against it,” Phillips writes. “I called 
ona few god-fearing men who happened to be there and we 
had a little impromptu meeting with prayer and exhortation. . . . 
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I wrote to the party that at the prayer meeting the night before it 
was decided to build a new church and as to schools, it was the 
summer vacation and schools would start in the fall. I did not tell 
him about the twenty-three saloons.’” The following year a Pres- 
byterian church was built, which served as long as the camp lasted. 
The severe winters were hard on the structure. Its pastor com- 
plained that there was scarcely a service during the winter when he 
was not able to look through the holes in the roof, made by the 
weight of sliding snow. 

Often small mining camps supported more than one church dur- 
ing their prosperous years. Rosita, in the Wet Mountain Valley, 
had at least four. In 1874 the Methodists built ‘‘a comfortable 
church building, with a pleasant-toned bell to wake the late Sun- 
day sleepers.’ There was also a Presbyterian church “in good run- 
ning order .. . but, for some reason, it sank to rest, and quietly 
died.” The Episcopalians dedicated St. Matthew's in 1876. It 
flourished for a while ‘‘but has been as quiet as a whited sepulcher 
for lo, these two years, with the exception of an annual visit from 
the Bishop or an occasional service by the Rector from Silver 
Cliff.”* The Roman Catholics built in 1877. 

In 1878, when the mines at Silver Cliff were discovered, much of 
Rosita’s population scurried across the low hills to the new camp 
just ten miles away. By January, 1880, “The Cliff” spread over 
nearly ten miles of streets, had a population of between 6000 and 
7000, and was the third largest city in the state. Its citizens in- 
cluded miners and merchants with their families; and, almost as 
soon as shafthouses dotted the sides of the Cliff, churches, hemmed 
in between stores and saloons, stood on several of its streets. Funds 
for erecting and furnishing these buildings were raised by in- 
genious and profitable bazaars, over which the ladies presided. 
Valentine Sociables and Ice Cream or Oyster Suppers paid for 
church organs. Mr. Bailey of the Racine Boy mine, promised to 
provide a bell to the “first house of worship erected at the Cliff.” 
The bell went to St. Luke’s Episcopal church. The ladies of St. 
Luke’s supervised 


a burlesque operetta, followed by a grand coup d’état in the shape of 
a fair, held at the corner of Cliff and DeWalt streets, which resulted in 
the presentation of a gold-headed cane to the Hon. J. T. McNealy, an 
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elegant celluloid toilet set to Miss Julia Cox and a pair of vases and a 
handsome china tea set. The entertainment netted the ladies $390, 
divided between the church and the poor. 

Silver Cliff Prospect, January 1, 1881. 


The same issue of the paper mentions three other churches— 
Methodist, Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian—and states rather 
smugly: 


The above brief review of church history shows plainly in how early 
a period of its existence our camp became strictly moral. This may be 
primarily attributed to the financial depression in the east which left 
so few openings and induced the westward bound to make a new 
home for their families as soon as possible and thus brought the gentle 
sex into our midst at so early a day. 


As late as 1893, Colorado’s sensational new mining camps, 
Cripple Creek and Creede, traveled the same cycle of development 
—from tent city to substantial town—as had the earliest of the 
gold camps, and any religious services that were held were housed 
in tents. Cy Warman, ‘Poet of the Chochetopa,” describes Cripple 
Creek on a Sunday evening in 1893 as follows: 


As we walked down the broad, smooth street, we heard the low, sweet 
song of the cottage organ, in a large tent on the hill, and a hundred 
voices sang “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” . . . Again we heard the click 
of the poker chips, the crack of the whip and the creeking wheels of 
the burdened wain. Farther along we passed a comfortable log cabin, 
where a pion fire burned in the open fireplace and a lady at the 
piano sang about a bank where the wild thyme blows; and across the 
street we could see the bank, and the time they were having was wild 
enough for the most exacting.” 


Mrs. T. P. Airheart, reporting on the religious life of the camp, 
writes: 


The Salvation Army struck Cripple Creek in 1894, and since then 
almost every evening the sound of the drum and tambourine could 
have been heard on the streets. Song and prayer services are very com- 
mon on the streets and many of the orthodox church members take 
part therein. One colored brother gives regular Sunday afternoon 
harangues on the street to large and curious crowds that gather to 
hear him.’ 
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Cripple Creek lost five of its six churches in the great fire of 1896, 
yet within a year most had been rebuilt, the Baptists completing 
their structure first. Victor, only six miles from Cripple, was badly 
damaged by fire in 1899, and although it has several churches to- 
day, for a time “the Masons, Elks, Odd Fellows, the unions and 
churches held meetings in the same humble frame structure, but 
on different nights.” The Presbyterians, Baptists, Catholics, 
Christians, Congregationalists, Lutherans, Episcopalians, Advent- 
ists, Christian Scientists, and Methodists were all represented in 
this prosperous gold camp. The great obstacle to religion was 
work, “the neverending toil on the Sabbath” which kept men in 
the mines. 

While Cripple Creek was shaping up, Creede, a raucous, lawless, 
seething camp across the Divide, was spilling out of its narrow 
canyon, where jackstraw shacks hung over Willow Creek or clung 
to the steep cliff walls. Even when the growing camp pushed 
downstream beyond the canyon to form Jimtown (or Gintown) , 
the hotels and rooming houses were insufficient to house the men 
who poured in every day. 

Along with the first waves of prospectors, freighters, gamblers, 
and fancy women came the preachers. Rev. Sanderson of Denver 
reached Creede in January, 1892, and held services in a cabin 
until the Congregationalists of his home city provided him with a 
large tent, to be erected as a tabernacle ‘“‘whenever ground could 
be secured to hold regular services under the direction of the mis- 
sionary society.” Two weeks after his arrival, Father Montemelli 
of Del Norte said Mass in the camp and the Rev. Joseph Gaston, 
Presbyterian clergyman of Ouray, preached in the largest “blub 
room” from the text, “If a man die, shall he live again?” Parson 
Tom Uzzell visited Creede while “Soapy’’ Smith was boss of the 
sporting element. Soapy was shrewd enough to support religious 
enterprises of the rapidly growing town and, upon learning of the 
Methodist preacher’s arrival, met him with a brass band and 
served as host throughout his stay. Uzzell preached to a large 
audience and pocketed a generous collection at the end of the 
talk. That night, while he was asleep in a tent, one of Soapy’s men 
slit the canvas and stole the parson’s pants, which were heavy with 
the collection money. When Soapy learned of the theft, he en- 
gineered the return of the trousers and money. 
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Presbyterian, Blackhawk Christ Episcopal, Nevadaville 





Grace Episcopal, Georgetown 


St. James Methodist Episcopal, Central City 
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Yet all the citizens in Creede were not as ungodly as this thief. 


There was one quiet day in Creede during the spring of ’92. By silent 
consent the inhabitants of the gulch attempted to observe Easter Sun- 
day. The chapel on the hillside had fair attendance, and the big 
tent, arranged for a prize fight in the evening, was used for a place of 
worship in the forenoon. An extra supply of fresh ranch eggs had been 
received by express for the hotels and restaurants, but the demands for 
the necessaries of life became so great, that they were converted into 
Tom and Jerry long before the hour of high noon.? 


In December, 1893, the Ladies Aid Society of the Congrega- 
tional church held a fair to raise funds toward a permanent church 
building. 


Only natural ability could enable one to sell lemonade on such a cold 
evening but “Rebecca at the Well” in the person of Miss Clay, succeed- 
ed in attracting many customers. Everybody had a good time and the 
neat sum of $115 was netted. 

Creede Candle, December 22, 1893. 


As one drives about Colorado today, he can still see some of 
these churches built during mining booms. The Presbyterian 
church in Blackhawk, perched on the mountainside beside the 
schoolhouse, looks as it did in early photographs except that it has 
lost its steeple. The Methodist church in Nevadaville, built in 
1872, is an empty brick shell, but the Methodist church in Central 
City, completed the same year, is still in constant use. 

Grace Episcopal church in Georgetown was built by the towns- 
people even before a priest was assured to the community. When 
Bishop Randall first ventured into the mountains in 1866, the 
miners in the new camp of Georgetown offered him a lot for a 
a church and promised to pay half the costs of a building if he 
would get them a rector. The church was completed in 1869. 
That year a big wind wrenched the frame building from its foun- 
dations and blew it against the annex of the Barton House. It 
was dragged back with ropes and teams, and its bell anchored se- 
curely in a sturdy, timbered belfry beside the church. Anyone 
examining the bell may be surprised to read its inscription: “St. 
Mark’s, Black Hawk, Colo. Terr.” It migrated from Blackhawk 
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Baptist, Lake City Congregational, Guston 
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to Georgetown in this way. At about the same time that the Epis- 
copalians of Georgetown were organizing their church, Father 
Courtland Whitehead was busy raising money for St. Mark’s at 
Blackhawk. After collecting $1500, he went east to secure ad- 
ditional funds. While he was gone his congregation scattered and 
the money disappeared. Upon his return, Bishop Randall per- 
mitted him to take the altar hangings, the lectern, and the bell, all 
of which he had obtained in the east, and sent him to Georgetown 
to become the first rector of Grace church. 

There are other interesting churches that can still be seen today. 
The small frame building beside the highway in Russell Gulch is 
boarded up and its colored glass windows are full of holes, yet, as 
late as 1930, it served the mountain settlement as a community 
church. The most prominent building in the mining camp of 
Ward is the Union Congregational church, built in 1895 by the 
miners, who contributed “money, work or materials,” while the 
Ladies Aid bought the furniture and the bell. Even such ghost 
towns as Marble, where floods, cloudbursts, and an abandoned 
quarry have reduced a once-flourishing community to a mere 
whisper of itself, have churches. St. Paul’s Episcopal chapel, with 
its tall steeple, stands sheltered by equally tall pine trees. Not two 
blocks from it are the chalk-white marble foundations of the 
Catholic church, whose construction was begun by Italian and 
Austrian workers in the days when the quarry employed many 
men. They donated the labor and the superintendent contributed 
the marble blocks. But before the walls took shape, he was killed 
in an accident. His successor refused to donate marble for the 
completion of the building. Today its stark white foundations are 
hidden by brush and young trees. 

Certainly these churches, though many are now unattended 
and in ruins, are still worthy symbols of our pioneering spirit, 
and their ministers have helped shape the Territory and later the 
State of Colorado. The pioneer preachers were as much a part of 
the camps as the card sharks and confidence men, and the churches 
they left testify to their determined missionary efforts. In the rip- 
roaring camps, where the saloon, the dancehall, and the bawdy 
houses provided the only relaxation from the exhausting physical 
labor of mining, religious services offered variety and to some ex- 
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tent a nostalgic if fleeting satisfaction to the men. Clergymen 
were generally well received and respected, their services attended 
and their teachings blandly ignored but generously supported by 
their hard-rock congregations. Yet on many occasions the “gold 
hunter laid aside his pick and shovel on Saturday night and on 
Sunday morning put on his best ‘boiled shirt’ of woolen stuff, 
combed his hair . . . concealed his revolver and knives and went to 
hear the Bible read . . . and best of all the music that lifted him 
out of his pioneering condition.” 

The feverish search for gold and silver was so compelling an 
urge to the prospector that even when digging a grave, he sifted 
the earth to see if it contained “color.’’ No wonder that the boy 
who was asked by his Sunday School teacher where Jesus was going 
when He went on the Mount replied, “I guess he was going pros- 
pecting.” 
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Two poems 


EF. W. NORTHNAGEL 
HIGHWAY NOTE 


From La Junta to Pueblo 
the road parallels many aches, 
dry, 
the land, like mouths 
by sun-silk gagged, 
an onion-topper 
without a hat, 
a hungry chicken 
and bones of a house. 
But, just enough, 
veins of fluid blue 
frame the zinnia farms 
and the festive effusion 
dyes the dull heart 
glad and lingering colors. 


WONDERLAND OF ROCK 


The spirit that sculptured this scene 

Still works. I hear It in the crags, 

The high-pierced chisel cutting. 

My eyes marvel at each stratum peeled 
Showing unthought-of forms in new colors: 
Megaliths spire and black clefts groan; 
Gargoyles jut every awesome face. 


In this grotesquerie of rock 

I am the big wonder, wandering brief; 
Overcome . . . not to see done 

This Rodin museum of the gods. 
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Letters from Isabella Bird 


Edited by LOUISA WARD ARPS 


On October 15, 1873, a chubby British gentlewoman named Isa- 
bella Bird spent her forty-second birthday in Estes Park, Colorado, 
atop a cow pony rounding up range cattle. She was happy and 
absorbed by the “matchless beauties” of the park and the simple 
life she spent in the ranch home of Griffith Evans, who owned 
what today we would call a dude ranch but which then was known 
as a sanatorium or hunting lodge. Already she had traveled more 
than halfway around the world in hope of improving her health. 
She had spent the spring and summer of 1873 on the Sandwich 
Islands, ‘sometimes called the Hawaiian Archipelego,” and then 
sailed to California. Moving eastward, she discovered “‘a strictly 
North American beauty” in Lake Tahoe, which pleased her after 
“the clang of San Francisco.” Her berth on the “Silver Palace” car 
she found luxurious and ingenious, but Cheyenne was dreadful. 
“It is utterly slovenly-looking and unornamental, abounds in 
slouching bar-room-looking characters and looks a place of low, 
mean lives.’ She was not impressed with the Greeley Temperance 
Colony nor with Fort Collins, both in Colorado Territory. These 
new settlements were “altogether revolting, entirely utilitarian, 
given up to talk of dollars as well as to making them, with coarse 
speech, coarse food, coarse everything... .” 

But beyond the dusty towns stretched the Rocky Mountains, 
lying “in a transparent medium of the richest blue, not haze— 
something peculiar to the region,” and she resolved to go into 
them. She had read in England of ‘‘a most romantic place called 
Estes Park,” and managed, with persistence, to ride to Evans’ ranch 


“in the blue hollow at the foot of Long’s Peak. ... There is health 
in every breath of air... . The scenery . . . is above us, around us, 
at the very door. . . . It exceeds all my dreams.”’ 


Miss Bird fitted easily into the mountain life. She helped in the 
kitchen, although she preferred riding after cattle. She played the 
harmonium for evening song fests, “talked on subjects” with the 
end-of-season guests, and, above all, took long rides with a fascinat- 
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ing neighbor who lived “in a den” a few miles off in McGinn’s 
(now Muggins) Gulch. 

This new friend was Rocky Mountain Jim Nugent, an educated 
man who had come from eastern Canada too late to be a genuine 
‘‘mountain man,” but too early to earn a living as a dude wrangler. 
He told tales of his life as a fur trapper with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, proudly exhibited a mutilated face won in a fight with 
a bear, recited classical poetry, talked intelligently on current 
topics, had a nimble wit and was a subtle tease. “Mr. Nugent is 
what is known as ‘splendid company,’ ’’ Miss Bird recorded. 

Other people failed to see his charm. They wrote him down a 
braggart, a humbug, a scoundrel, a four-flusher, a ruffan, and Dr. 
George Henry Kingsley called him ““The Mountainous One .. . 
on account of the extraordinary altitude of his lies.” 

Even Miss Bird failed to see any good in him when he was 
drunk. He was terrifying, ‘‘altogether ugly,” and the dread of 
what Mountain Jim would do in one of his black and drunken 
moods was a genuine and well-founded fear at the Evans’ ranch. 
“There is always the unpleasantly exciting risk of an open quarrel 
with the neighbouring desperado.”’ 

Jim was slovenly in dress, but his face 


was remarkable. He is a man about forty-five, and must have been 
strikingly handsome. He has large grey-blue eyes, deeply set with well- 
marked eyebrows, a handsome aquiline nose, and a very handsome 
mouth. One eye was entirely gone, and the loss made one side of the 
face repulsive, while the other might have been modelled in marble. 


Others agreed with Miss Bird’s description, Platt Rogers going so 
far as to say that Jim’s profile resembled Shakespeare’s! Rogers 
was one of the young men from Denver who climbed Longs Peak 
with Mountain Jim and Miss Bird. Jim literally dragged Isabella 
Bird to the top, but that she got there at all is remarkable for a 
frail woman who was shod in a pair of overshoes she happened to 
find at the Boulder Field, left by Anna Dickinson, the first woman 
to climb Long’s Peak. 

Although Miss Bird was entranced by Estes Park, her curiosity 
drove her to take a 500 mile horseback trip to Denver, Colorado 
Springs, South Park, Georgetown, Boulder, and then back to Estes 
and Rocky Mountain Jim, from whom she finally parted early 
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in December 1873. Back home in Edinburgh the next summer, 
after a two year trip around the world, she began writing of her 
travels. Her first book on the Sandwich Islands was a success. She 
was then asked to do a serial on her Rocky Mountain adventures 
for a weekly London literary paper, the Leisure Hour. She hesi- 
tated at first because she realized her Colorado experiences were 
more personal than those in most travel books; therefore she took 
great care to revise the letters she had written to her sister from 
Colorado before they were serialized in the magazine during the 
whole of 1878, a year she spent among the natives of northern 
Japan. 

When she returned once again to Edinburgh, she began polish- 
ing up her Rocky Mountain letters for book publication, and in 
1879, John Murray of London published the first edition of A 
Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains. 

Miss Bird was very pleased with the instantaneous popularity 
of her book and was relieved that people were not shocked at her 
unconventional life in the Rockies. The only change she then 
made in the second edition, which appeared within a month of 
the first, was to include a preface and a picture of herself intended 
to confute the critic of the London Times, who had wondered 
about a Victorian gentlewoman “donning masculine habiliments 
for greater convenience.” She informed her readers that “for the 
benefit of other lady travellers, I wish to explain that my 
‘Hawaiian riding dress’ is the ‘American Lady’s Mountain Dress,’ 
a half-fitting jacket, a skirt reaching to the ankles, and full Turkish 
trousers gathered into frills falling over the boots—a thoroughly 
serviceable and feminine costume for mountaineering and other 
rough travelling.” The picture, possibly a self-portrait, for Miss 
Bird sketched rather well, shows a small woman, only four feet, 
eleven inches tall, holding the bridle of a spirited horse with one 
hand and a stout quirt with the other. 

Had she cared to sketch herself in winter costume she might 
have startled the Times critic even more. Then she wore a thick 
bearskin jacket with the fur outside, large buckskin gauntlets over 
her knitted gloves, and arctics over her boots. On her long and 
lonely rides, she rode astride, but carried her skirt rolled up be- 
hind her saddle. When she approached a town, she dismounted, 
put on her skirt, and remounted “side-wise,” thus preserving the 
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Victorian amenities at the price of great discomfort from a diseased 
back that hurt less when she was astride. 
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(Frontispiece) A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains (London: Murray, 1910) 
Denver Public Library Western Collection 


The first English edition, which appeared in October, 1879, was 
soon followed by an American edition brought out by Putnam 
with the dates 1879-1880 on the title page. The book has gone into 
at least seven “editions’—they are really reprints—on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and continues to be popular with those readers 
who, like Miss Bird, have become excited over the scenery and 
history of the Rocky Mountain region and who think her book is 
as near a classic as this western region has yet inspired. 

Fortunately for those who wish to learn more about this in- 
domitable English lady, the Western History Department of 
the Denver Public Library has recently secured from Miss Bird’s 
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publisher, John Murray, photostats of the available original letters 
she wrote her sister. 

From reading her spidery hand one can now see how she cut and 
revised the letters to her sister which recorded her first impressions 
of Colorado in the fall and early winter of 1873, how she left 
intact most of her scenic descriptions but changed her more per- 
sonal reactions to the people of that rough territory. It is what 
she left out of her book that proves to be of greatest interest, for 
the deletions not only indicate what an intelligent Victorian lady 
and her publisher considered good form not to print but also they 
help to round out a portrait of this gentlewoman, who achieved 
the stature of one of the first-rate travel writers of her day and who 
thoroughly enjoyed riding through Colorado Territory in spite of 
a gnawing backache, troublesome teeth, and a fear of dark woods 
—‘‘I dislike a forest alone because it is so dark and one never 
knows what may appear from behind the trees.” 

‘These manuscript letters cover the dates of October 19 to De- 
cember 4, 1873—pages 156 to 280 of the book—and begin when 
Miss Bird leaves Estes Park in order to see the remaining sights 
of Colorado. She left the Park escorted by a young Canadian 
named Power and rode down to Longmount (a spelling she re- 
tains throughout the letters in the best English tradition). Here 
the letters begin. 





My Pet, 

I don’t see how letters can be written. After a long day’s ride, I am 
so sleepy and wholesomely tired that I really can’t write. ...On Mon- 
day we were to have left at 8 but Mr. Power’s horse was lost and we 
hung on till 9:30. ... It was a glorious ride. . . . The day before Mr. 
Wallen and Mr. Kavanagh had come back from Longmount bringing 
news that a bridge was broken down and they had both gone in over 
their horses’ heads! ‘This was terrible, and every person we saw sug- 
gested some new way to get across. In the narrowest part of the St. 
Vrain Canon I saw a fearful object in the distance who Mr. Power 
said was Jim. He looked more terrific than I ever saw him and I 
wanted to turn back, fearing he was either not sober or in an “ugly 
fit.” However Mr. P. said his chivalry and respect for women never 
deserted him and when he got up to us he dismounted and my fears 
vanished. He is a most extraordinary man. His appearance was 
frightful but as soon as he spoke he was fascinating with his gentle 
cosy manner, a low musical voice and slight Irish brogue. He told us 
it was a fearful place ahead, but if we followed the tracks of his horse 
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through the bush we could cross on a beaver dam. He leant on my 
horse and said ‘I’m so happy to have met you, so very happy. God 
bless you.” And his poor disfigured face literally beamed with nice 
kindly feelings. Mr. Power remarked “What a thorough gentleman 
Jim is and how very much he likes you.” Both which things are true. 
... We had the greatest difficulty in finding the dam, a fearful place 
just room enough for a horse on it, with 8 feet water on each side but 
the horses, being afraid, went over daintily. . . . 

At Longmount . .. we found our way to the inn. .. . They are very 
kind there but they make strong pure green tea which kept me awake 
nearly all night. When Mr. Wallen came back from Longmount he 
said there was a “dreadful man” who had been a colonel in the rebel 
army who was determined to be introduced to me, an amateur sculptor 
who talked largely about art, and before I had finished tea Mr. Sigley, 
the landlord, said this Colonel Heath was there tormenting him to 
introduce him. . . . He brought him up to the ladies’ parlour and I 
said I had only a few minutes for I wanted to finish my English letters 
and he stayed 14 an hour and was more “dreadful” than I expected. I 
saw at once that he thought because I was travelling about that I was 
rich and that he was resolved to make up to me. I was as rude as I 
could be with politeness but he never went till Mr. Power came and 
asked for my letters. ... On Tuesday... Col. Heath came up and said 
he had brought his horse to escort me over the intricate part of the 
way and as Mrs. Sigley said that he was not a bad or disreputable man 
I was obliged to make the best of it. . . . If my sense of the ludicrous 
had not predominated I should have thought of the deadly weapon in 
my jacket. He was egregious. “Making love” was the only phrase that 
could be used, delicate flattery, all arts by which he supposed he could 
make himself agreeable. 1 might have said he proposed 10 times. I 
never spoke but to snub him, but a man bent on money is not easily 
snubbed and I very much fear and have good reason to fear that when 
I return to Longmount unless there is some jovial spirit down from 
Estes Park that he will ride up with me on pretense of elk hunting 
there. If I had any means of knowing when I should get back, I 
would get Mountain Jim to come for me for there are things which 
become unendurable. 


One hopes that some one in Colorado corroborated Miss Bird's 
opinion of Colonel Heath by mailing her clippings from the Fort 
Collins Standard of August, 1874, which state that 


Col. W. M. Heath, the gallant ex-commander (he says) of the Louisi- 
ana Tigers, is reported to be in jail at Boulder. He has been bigamiz- 
ing a little... . He was arrogant and insulting to the jailer, requesting 
food and accommodations on the ground that he was the largest tax- 
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payer in Boulder County and that he was being persecuted because he 
was formerly in the rebel army. 


Miss Bird escaped from her disagreeable companion and arrived 
in Denver and later went to see William Byers, editor of the Rocky 
Mountain News. 


. .. He advised me not to take the cars for Colorado Springs but to 
ride. I had intended to leave the horse in Denver. ‘Then I went to 
Mr. Power’s, who walked with me to Gov. Hunt’s office. I found Mr. 
Hunt as pleasant as Miss Kingsley said he was, a jovial, genial spirit. 
He also advised my riding to the Springs. . . . He wrote down the 
settlers’ houses where I was to stop. . .. He said I might ride as safely 
alone through the mountains of Colorado as down the main street of 
Denver. This is truly a glory for the Territory. He said he had heard 
that I was an invalid but could not think such a horsewoman could be 
one. Then Mr. Byers went with me to the bank where, the panic being 
over, I got 2 circular notes cashed, which must be the limit of my 
tourist expenditure. . . . I then went to an English hotel where Mr. 
Power got me 3 English mutton chops! Then he went with me to see 
after the mare and order it for me tomorrow morning, then I bought 
a bear jacket and went back to the Evans’... . I had to mend my 
clothes and make a new bag. Yesterday morning at 9 the man brought 
my mare saying she was a little demon. . . . It is a nice beast except 
that it is difficult to mount, always going away when one gets one foot 
in the stirrup. I left riding sidewise and thus rode through Denver 
without attracting any attention. I called and wished Jinny goodbye 
[Jinny was Griffith Evans’ eldest daughter, then about 17 years old] 
and then went for Gov. Hunt, who went outside the town with me to 
put me on the right track. He gave me a sort of pass as I may come 
upon a large Indian camp of the friendly Ute Indians but they 
scare people sometimes in order to get tobacco. .. . I got off and took 
off my skirt a mile from Denver, being in very bad pain, and you 
cannot imagine the unspeakable relief of getting on astride. 


The letters and the book differ little on the trip to the Springs, 
sketching the four places she spent the night en route. It was the 
custom for a settler to put up practically any traveller who knocked 
at his door at dusk. In Colorado Springs, she spent her days with 
the Lillers, a couple imported from England to edit a literary 
magazine in that embryo center of culture, and her nights in a 
boarding house where she describes brilliantly the death of one 
of the many consumptives swarming over the Territory. She was 
shocked at the almost public death and the casual treatment of 
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the corpse. As for the scenery around Colorado Springs she was 
not impressed. In fact, she was homesick for Estes Park. 


The scenery, though Pikes Peak is 14,300 feet high, is nothing to Estes 
Park, and the more I see of houses in which people board, the more 
delightful I think Evans’ where I can “riot most luxuriantly.” It is its 
last year. A wagon road is to be built this winter and a hotel next 
spring. [The Earl of Dunraven had just managed to acquire 6000 
acres of the Park for his private hunting reserve.| Everyone says there 
is no similar place in Colorado. I cannot yet send the thrilling Long’s 
Peak letter for Mr. Lillers wants me to write the account for “Out 
West,” the Colorado monthly, and I must keep the letter to copy out 
parts. I should like to find myself riding down McGinn’s Gulch in the 
glory of the sunset into the matchless beauties of Estes Park. 


Miss Bird spent her first night west of the Springs at the Man- 
itou Hotel, scorning its comforts with the superior air of the out- 
door woman. The next night she spent at a place Miss Rose 
Kingsley had recommended, at English Mr. Thornton’s. 


The food was not good at Mr. T’s and there was no tea and nothing 
to lean against which made my back very bad. I always have to lie 
down or sit in a very easy chair after sitting up so long on horseback. 
How glad I am that I did not buy that pig in that poke. It would have 
been far too rough for me and the Park {meaning Manitou Park over 
which Pikes Peak towers] though exceedingly pretty, I should have 
found monotonous. I am now quite sure there is not another place in 
Colorado, like my glorious rat hole with all its comforts and its huge 
fire and rocking chairs and hot stones and jovial spirits. 


The next day she rode over that “dreadful Hayden’s Divide,” 
and the following nights, en route to South Park via the Tarryall 
Creek, she spent comfortably with settlers, even lending the hard- 
worked women an occasional hand. 


I can’t write, for with my left hand I am rocking a cradle. ... Aunt R. 
would be shocked to hear that I am never taken for an English person, 
if not for an American, for a foreigner of some other nation. ... I am 
so very pleasant and frank and never know the feeling of shyness. I 
do not specially like the Colorado settlers on this cursory acquaintance, 
and the women much less than the men... . There is such a hardness 
about the women, and material good is so exclusively pursued. 


Later she stayed at a genuinely rough place, Hall’s Gulch at the 
head of the Platte Canyon. The landlord was drunk and the lean- 
to alloted her was open to the stars and wind-driven snow. She 
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was frightened, but she slept, which amused her. The gossip about 
Hall’s Gulch at her next stop, Deer Valley, which looked like a 
Dutch farm then as it does today, made her think even worse of 
Hall’s Gulch. South Park had lynchings, vigilante committees and 
all the other appurtenances of frontier justice a few years before 
1873, and stories of these happenings lost nothing in the telling. 
‘“Hall’s Gulch, only two months ago, saw two men strung,” they 
told her. In order to impress her readers, she permitted herself to 
change this in the book to “Did I know that a man was ‘strung’ 
there yesterday? Had I not seen him hanging? He was on the 
big tree by the house.” 

Returning to Denver, she was bored by the monotonous ever- 
greens of Platte Canyon but enjoyed the view of the plains from 
the mouth of Turkey Creek. She cared neither for Denver nor 
the unseasonable heat, so she rode off to Golden late one afternoon 
with no thought for where she would lay her head that night. 


It was four before I started, though even then the sun was blazing hot. 
I felt sad to leave the Evans family. I galloped over the plains towards 
the mountains and at dark got to the opening of this gorge [the canon 
between North and South Table Mountain on the Middle Golden 
Road] and rode an hour in the dark and in utter darkness got into 
this dark unlighted mining town, the second town in the territory. 
I had forgotten to ask about a stable or hotel but fell on my feet, 
for getting off at a large livery stable, I inquired for the gentlemanly 
proprietor ior an hotel and he said he thought I should be more 
comfortable in a private boarding house and brought me to a lady’s 
house who only takes weekly boarders, but he boards here and so she 
took me for the night. It is the prettiest, trimmest house I have seen 
and very quiet with courtesy and good food. I don’t love Colorado but 
I must ever admire the cordial politeness one everywhere meets with. 
It is a great thing for a country not to be infested and overrun with 
women. 


Something must have gone wrong the next morning. On 
November 11 she left Golden, which “by daylight showed its 
meanness,” and traveled up ‘“Toughcuss Canyon, otherwise known 
as Clear Creek,” on the Colorado Central narrow gauge railroad, 
and she seems to have reversed her opinion of the politeness of 
the man’s world of Colorado. 


Golden seemed resounding with oaths and curses, specially at the 
depot. .. . Never in Europe or America have I seen such churlishness 
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and incivility as in all the officials of the R. R. and stage line, nor 
heard of charges so preposterous. . . . There are handsome cars on the 
line, but, paying full fare, they put the passengers into a baggage car 
where I sat the whole journey on the floor at the door! [One hopes she 
dangled her bloomered legs.] Probably no one ever saw the canon 
better, for that reason. 


From the end of the track, she jolted in a Concord stage coach to 
Idaho Springs, ‘‘a hateful place” in the letters, but in the book “a 
fashionable resort,” and arrived in the afternoon at picturesque 
Georgetown. At a hotel there she hurriedly asked for a horse to 
ride to Green Lake. The reason for the haste was not eagerness to 
see one of the show places so highly praised in all contemporary 
guide books, but financial anxiety. Since she had money enough 
to spend only one night in Georgetown, she was determined to 
see Green Lake before nightfall. 

The answer came that no lady could go up, but if it was the English 
lady who was travelling in the mountains, they would send a horse, 
for she was said to be the boldest rider in Colorado. About 4 o’clock 


in the afternoon, a lazy horse with a 2-horned side saddle came and I 
started. This is the only “mad bad” thing I have done. 


Her description of riding alone on the icy trail to Green Lake 
is simpler and more dramatic in the letters than in the revised 
rhetoric of the book. 


The lake was a wonderful vision frought with terrors. I doubt if any 
other woman would have got up there, up that almost Hawaiian track 
in the twilight through a foot of untrodden snow. As I stood there, 
the only human being at that glacial altitude, the glory faded and the 
peaks passed into ghostliness. Then I thought of the hour of steep 
down hill riding, the deep snow, the sheeted ice. There was one 
steep ice sheet which the horse could not go over and there were only 
a few inches of bare ground between that and the loose crumbling 
edge of a tremendous precipice. Think how strong my head has grown 
with practice, that I guided him for about 50 yards along that edge. 
This was the only ride which involved real riding since I left Hawaii 
and it was shocking to be taking it on a side saddle. The view as long 
as I could see it was awful, so fearfully steep, it looked as if you must 
jump down a precipice to get to Georgetown. It was long after dark 
when I returned. I think they hardly believed I had been there. It 
was an exciting exploit but on a horse I can do anything and it rested 
me after the terrible jolting of the journey... . I had no food today 
from 7:30 till 6:30. Tomorrow D.V. I leave for Golden at 8 so I must 
go to bed. 
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She returned to Golden by train, sitting in the conductor's 
chair on the rear platform of the coach while coming down the 
canyon. At Golden she mounted her fine Birdie and started for 
Boulder but lost her way along the foothills from Golden to 
Boulder. After a day of illness, she went up Boulder Canyon a 
piece, was not impressed, and galloped most of the way out to 
Longmont. In a day or so, still alone, she happily turned Birdie’s 
face up the trail to Muggins Gulch, where Mountain Jim wel- 
comed her and rode with her to Evans’ ranch. 


Estes Park, Rocky Mountains, Nov. 18, 1873 
My ownest, 

. I am absolutely alone in the Park. All its other denizens have 
gone away hunting and there is no woman for 23 miles. They put a 
supply of logs outside the door before they went away, and another by 
the cooking stove. It is a brilliant day of intense frost or else the sol- 
itude would seem fearful. I have got a horse in the corral and shall 
ride soon. . . . 1 must now take up my journal neglected for five days 
and I cannot say there is nothing annoying in it, for first, I came up 
here under a delusion [that the Edwards family would be there—Ed- 
wards and Evans were partners in the ranch—but instead she found 
two young men, Buchanan and Kavanagh, baching]. Secondly, there 
is no proper food for me to eat, thirdly, the letters [from home] have 
made me so miserable, and fourthly and worst, there is a tragedy 
about Mr. Nugent, otherwise “Mountain Jim” which has made me too 
terribly nervous. I never can dissever myself from a keen interest in 
the concerns of people, still less would I desire to do so in a life which 
otherwise would foster selfishness. The nice Evanses are suddenly 
placed in a disastrous flight and it so far affects me that I cannot leave 
this till he pays me the 55 dollars I left with him in Denver. 


Pages 239 to 242 of the book are devoted to the tragedy of Mr. 
Nugent. He had poured out to her the story of his life in all its 
sordidness—some of the things he told her “‘came between her and 
the sun” when she thought about them—and both she and he 
grieved for his wasted potentials and certain damnation. But the 
letters tell another story. Mr. Nugent’s tragedy was that he had 
fallen in love with her. 


Mr. Nugent and a trapper he is employing passed in the afternoon on 
their way to Fall River Canon which I have never seen and he asked 
me to go up and see it, but he was so dil [a pet word, probably Scotch, 
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meaning out-of-sorts] that it was really depressing. No more singing 
or talking to his Arab mare or bright repartee. We had not ridden 
more than two miles when a blinding snow squall came on and I had 
to turn back and he turned back a little way with me to show me the 
trail. Then came a terrible revelation that as soon as I had gone 
away he had discovered he was attached to me and it was killing him. 
It began on Long’s Peak, he said. I was terrified. It made me shake 
all over and even cry. He is a man whom any woman might love but 
who no sane woman would marry. Nor did he ask me to marry him, 
he knew enough for that. A less ungovernable nature would never 
have said a word but his dark proud fierce soul all came out then. I 
believe for the moment he hated me and scorned himself though he 
could not even then be otherwise than a gentleman. My heart dis- 
solved with pity for him and his dark lost self-ruined life. He is so 
lovable and fascinating yet so terrible. I told him I could not speak 
to him, I was so nervous, and he said if I could not speak to him he 
would not see me again. He would go and camp out on the Snowy 
Range till I was gone. He said such fearfully bitter things. I could 
not bear to think of him last night out in the snow, neither eating nor 
sleeping, mad, lost, wretched, hopeless. It is really terrible. For five 
minutes at the camping ground on Long’s Peak his manner was such 
that for a moment I thought this possible, but I put it away as egre- 
gious vanity unpardonable in a woman of 40 and afterwards he ex- 
plained his emotion satisfactorily and never showed a trace of it again. 
I miss him very much. He is so charming and can talk on all sub- 
jects and has real genius. It takes peace away. 


This happened on Monday. On Tuesday we find Miss Bird out 
riding, not on her favorite ride, the Longmont trail which went 
down Muggins Gulch, but toward Black Canyon, on the way to the 
Snowy Range to which Mountain Jim had retreated, she thought, 
a ride she would normally have enjoyed. 


If only it were not for “Jim.” It is so sad to think of him and no more 
to see his Arab mare tied in front of the house as it used to be almost 
daily. It was very wrong in him to speak as he did, he should have let 
me go without the sorrow of knowing this. Thus again that hideous 
whiskey fiend crossed my path. You would like him so. He is so quick, 
like a needle, a thoroughly cultured Irishman and like most of his 
nation he has “the gift of the gab,” such an agreeable facility of speech. 
I-cannot but think of poor Mr. Wilson on Hawaii, and his quiet un- 
demonstrative unannoying ways and comparing him with this dark 
tempestuous terrible character, wondering how it is that the last is so 
fascinating. 
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By Wednesday night Jim was disturbing her subconscious. 


I dreamt last night that as we were sitting by the fire, Mr. Nugent came 
in with his revolver in his hand and shot me. But there is no such 
peril. I wonder if he really will stay up on the range. He can’t get 
home without passing through this corral. 


On Thursday Mr. Nugent came again to visit and asked if she 
would go riding with him. 


It was a truly dismal and depressing ride. He coughed all the way and 
hardly spoke at all. No allusion was made to anything that had passed. 
The dead past has buried its dead. His manner was freezing, courteous 
of course, but the manner of a corpse. 


Miss Bird saw no sense in going on this way. By Friday her head 
had triumphed over her heart and she had made a decision. 


I have written this note to “Jim.” “Dear Sir In consequence of the 
very blameworthy way in which you spoke to me on Monday, there 
can be nothing but constraint between us. Therefore it is my wish 
that our acquaintance shall at once terminate. Yours truly, ILB.” 

I cannot endure it. It makes me so nervous and after that note unless 
he comes to shoot me he will never speak to me again. There was a 
revolver at half cock lying on the table yesterday when he came in and 
I found my hand . . . verging towards it. He has never come here 
armed before and yesterday he had 2 revolvers in his belt. 

Mr. Kavanagh says “Jim” has just passed on the other side of the 
creek, so probably he has gone to Denver without seeing me. .. . We 
have the most enormous log fire. It is not snowing yet, but looks 
sublimely awful in blackness. Mr. Kavanagh very kindly hunted 
horse and found Mr. Wallen’s, a very large one which I like very much, 
much better than riding “a narrow pony.” I liked my ride only I 
wished you could have seen me galloping on the large horse in my 
ragged Hawaiian dress with two huge hounds galloping with me, the 
very picture of outlawed “free leggism.” I like watering, feeding, and 
fiddling about horses. In McGinn’s Gulch, I was terrified to encounter 
“Mountain Jim,” but he was quiet and courteous. I had the note in 
my pocket, and told him I was going to send it to him. He said I was 
very kind to write and put it into his pocket. He said that he was feel- 
ing so very ill, that he was going home, that he had caught a very bad 
cold on the Range, and that an old arrow wound in his lung had be- 
come very painful. He looked so ill and wretched going to his dark 
lonely lair, and I felt that I had stabbed him and had not made suffici- 
ent allowance for him. He said if he was better he would like to call 
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tomorrow evening. I said nothing, for I well knew he would never call 
after reading my note. I wished him good bye, wishing I could bring 
him here and make him warm tea, and be kind to him rather than 
kill him as I had done. 


Saturday passed. On Sunday a trapper came by who said that 
Jim was very ill. 


I saddled Birdie to ride to his cabin, for he is my fellow creature. It 
is 5 miles off but to my surprise when I had ridden 14 way I met him 
in McGinn’s Gulch. He said he did not wish to intrude on me but he 
was coming down to ask as a favour for an hour’s conversation. We 
rode a little, and then got off and sat under a tree. I dare say for 2 
hours. He was perfectly calm and rational and entered into the fullest 
explanation of his circumstances. I told him that if all circumstances on 
both sides had been favourable and I had loved him with my whole 
heart I could not dare to trust my happiness to him because of whisky. 
I told him he must not be angry and I told him what I had heard of 
him from the first and he admitted everything. He said he would never 
say another word of love. He thought on the whole it would be better 
for him not to see me again. He rode about a mile back with me. He 
said he felt much happier for having come to a thorough understand- 
ing. I don’t know whether I shall see him again or no—I think so, but 
I feel quite at ease about him now. He ought not to have told me 
that he loved me but it was a mistaken notion of honour and from my 
first acquaintance with him until now he has acted and spoken as a 
perfect gentleman. I said a great deal to him about drinking but I 
think failed to make any impression. Poor fellow, he had built such 
castles in the air of your coming to live here in the mountains. 


Miss Bird then, like other women before and since, tried to for- 
get the man in violent scrubbing, mending, cooking. She pro- 
duced. a “splendid pudding” for Thanksgiving dinner. For a 
whole week she slaved, washed windows—‘‘a filthy business” — 
even took the organ apart to clean it. She washed her hair, which 
froze to her head. Monday morning, the eighth day after her con- 
versation with Jim, she washed her clothes and the towels she had 
used, and then made a pair of drawers out of the relics of her 
nightgown. She sat “without nearly all her clothes’ in her fireless 
room, while she mended them. 

On Monday afternoon she decided that she must see Mr. Nu- 
gent. Chaperoned by young Mr. Allan, a new arrival at the Evans’ 
ranch, whose chief and unwelcome characteristic was an adoles- 
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cent appetite, Miss Bird took her article on Long’s Peak to be 
corrected by Mr. Nugent. Because Jim was “as pleasant as he 
could be,” she stayed until dark. 

Then she turned to practical plans. Since her money was evi- 
dently not coming to Estes Park, she must go to Longmont. The 
next morning she and Birdie started early enough to see the sun- 
rise, ‘‘as Tyrian a purple as a jar in a druggist’s window.” (She 
writes ‘‘chemist’s’” in the book.) A thick mist descended but she 
galloped on. And at this point we discover the greatest discrep- 
ancy between the book and the letters. In the book “Mountain 
Jim” rises suddenly out of the mist to fire a pistol close to her ear. 
“A desperado’s grim jest,” she called it. In the letters, no pistol 
is fired. She either spared her sister anxiety by omitting the epi- 
sode, or she considered the book needed a touch of drama. In both 
the letters and the book, however, Jim pulls her from her horse 
and she stumbles after him to his cabin to warm herself by his fire. 


He seemed quite merry and laughed at the stories I told him of young 
Allan. I don’t know how much of his dark ways and dark language 
were assumed, he is such a consummate actor and so strange altogether. 
As soon as I got warm I started again. 


It was after dark when she arrived half-frozen at the St. Vrain 
Hotel in Longmont. The next day Evans paid her the money he 
owed her, and in a day or so she rode to the Big Thompson Canyon 
to visit her English friends, Dr. and Mrs. Hutchinson [called 
Hughes in the book]. 


In the boarder’s room, which he has kindly given up to me. . . you 
might as well be in the open air... . I had a dreadful night of cold. ... 
Mr. Haig, a luxurious Englishman who had never slept on the floor 
before and thought it would be fun, never slept. ... Yet I only feel the 
cold in bed. The bed clothes are the length and breadth of those cles... 


With that unfinished and unhyphenated word, the available 
letters stop. The book goes on. In the footnotes added when the 
book was published five years after the letters were written, Miss 
Bird brought Jim Nugent to his tragic end: shot in June, slowly 
dying until September, 1874. The footnotes say she had letters 
from Colorado in June telling that Jim had been shot. Miss Stod- 
dart, who wrote the authorized biography of Miss Bird, notes that 
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in September of 1874 Miss Bird was lying in a hotel room in Inter- 
laken, Switzerland, when Mountain Jim appeared to her, dressed 
in his tattered trapper’s clothes (and doubtless with his sixteen 
golden curls shining over his collar). He bowed low and dis- 
appeared, thus keeping their bargain, made during long talks on 
spiritualism, that whoever died first would appear to the other. 
The time of this visitation was later ascertained to be, of course, 
the exact time of his death in Fort Collins on September 7, 1874. 

Who shot Jim? The concensus seems to be that “cheerful little” 
Griffith Evans fired the charge of buckshot. But there seems to 
be no agreement on the motive. Two of the more authentic ver- 
sions are these. Jim’s statement published in the Fort Collins 
Standard, August 12, 1874, claimed that Evans sided with the Ear! 
of Dunraven, who was acquiring beautiful Estes Park for a private 
hunting ground. When Jim opposed the move, the Earl saw to it 
that Jim was shot. The statement ends with these words: “Great 
God! Is this your boasted Colorado? That I, an American citizen, 
who has tread Colorado soil since '54, must have my life attempted, 
and deprived of liberty when the deep laid scheme to take my life 
has failed, and all for British gold!” 

Naturally the version of the Evans family differs: Evans dis- 
liked Jim because, when Evans’ daughter Jinny was 14, Jim de- 
manded at the point of a gun that she come live with him. As 
Jim became more eccentric and dangerous, and threatened to 
shoot Evans and/or his guest Mr. Haig, Evans was forced to kill 
him. 

There are other interpretations. Of these Miss Bird said in 
one of her footnotes: “Of the five differing versions which have 
been written to me of the act itself and its immediate causes, it is 
best to give none.” And if the lady whose heart and head were in- 
volved could not sort out the truth at that time, how can we, 
eighty-odd years later? 

Miss Bird knew for sure only that in September of the next year 
Jim was put “in a dishonoured grave, with a rifle bullet in his 
brain.’”” We are not even certain about the ‘‘dishonoured,” but 
we do know where the grave is. West of Longmont and east of 
the Boulder-Lyons foothill road, Jim lies in the abandoned Moun- 
tain Home cemetery, in an unmarked grave beneath neglected 
cottonwoods. 
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Five poems 


MYRON H. BROOMELL 


THE OBJECTIVE 


Timber-line lakes or higher are both cold 
And pure, for reasons not to prove the soul 
Or its dispirit, but because the air 

Is thin and heat escapes through it and off, 
Returning slowly, while the water feeds 
But little vegetation, and where man 
Sullies it seldom with his arts or flesh. 


They lie in shallow basins since no more 

Great height remains not now beneath them, nor 
Are the few peaks about them more than toys 

Fit to be scrambled up by racing boys— 

Unless a cliff should crumble in the hand, 

As it cracks daily when sun strikes the land. 


Except for fragile rock there were no lake; 

For either ice, in motion long ago, 

Thrust out and dropped a dam to hold the tide, 
Or falling rubbish from the infant tops 

Of loftier summits than these humps of ours 
Rolled over drifts undried from year to year 
And built an outwork. Then the frost withdrew. 


Come up, if it be your pleasure, the faint trail 
‘That starts in trees and ends where the lungs fail. 
Staff, wallet, cape, a mule’s neck hung with a bell, 
Are good provision; more I cannot tell. 

What fire, what food—that is a man’s problem. 
He undertakes the Chimaera. He must be solemn. 
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ROUTT COUNTY 


At night in winter when it grows so cold 

That unhoused cattle or the sick and old 

Will sometimes die of a pure starlight-sickness, 

And snow on the ground, the depth of a grave’s thickness, 
Crunches or fluffs as pressed by wind or runner, 

With earth forgotten though it lies thereunder— 


At night in summer, when the early chill 

Drains to the valley from the nearest hill, 

And the river, reduced by farming and the season, 
Roars not but murmurs as it tries the reason, 
While visitors from outland scarcely marvel 

At mine and quarry giving coal and marble— 


By day in autumn, after slopes and peaks 

Have turned uproarious of their checkered cheeks, 
And frost upon the watering-troughs of men 
Sends the fat bear incontinent to his den 

To sleep the dream millions would buy of him 

If there were common coin— 


Or in the spring 
When with snow melting all the creek beds thunder, 
Extending that great noise toward moons of summer, 
And the green grass, the cover of the snake, 
Begins to shoot, and the young heart to shake— 


Then you could know the nature of that country. 
Men there ran cattle in the past. Effrontery 
Provoked a bullet or one hell of a laugh. 


There was one oldtimer—when they asked him if 


He knew that corner, he said, ““Yes, I know it 
From the cedars of Red Dirt to the white sands of Utah.” 
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A GLIMPSE OF DISTANT FOOTHILLS 


When thunderheads usurp the sky 
And sail across it as they do, 

The undersides of them are blue 
With a metallic blackish hue— 

As on some lizards, when they die. 


Compared to these, the faint gray curves 
Of earth, unlevel near its end, 

Seem interstitial between blend 

Of darkening heaven and taut nerves. 


So much the more, as the eye catches 
An intimation there, it watches. 


NARROW GAUGE TO SILVERTON 


Mountains are cruel; cruel and cold in winter, 
Cold in summer storm, and cold in nature; 
Cruel in form, cold in their constitution, 
Which is rock simply, softened by fire or lichen 
But not by love. 


Here is one which is of yellow rock, seamed 

By glaciers apparently, ruinous as a pueblo 

But higher by a great deal. No one climbs up there 
To deposit baskets of corn for gods or children, 
But if the gods wanted to live there they could. 
Who would interrupt them except a few climbers? 


Railroads, of course, and when the whistle sounds 
Among the peaks it calls down toward afternoon 
A few avalanches, 

Or that old man in enormous flapping shoes 

Who went up Elk Creek one day to prospect 

And has not come back since I was a traveling child. 
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THE FINE ARTS FESTIVAL IN DURANGO, COLORADO 


Dressed in uniforms modeled on the color 

Scheme of the velvet ant, a kind of wasp, 

The Montezuma County High School band 
Marches exuberant down a street that people 
Line as if joy were to be had by clapping hands. 
Their brick-orange jackets glisten in snow or sun. 


Behind them, bearing the head of a buffalo on his stomach, 
A heavy load on a hot day, there comes 

The leader of the Consolidated Ute group, 

An Indian as fat as a peanut. His fellow-students 

March, blow, and beat drums. 


A junior-high-school band from Gallup 

Is next, in outfits of white duck pants and 
Rayon-plush blouses, varicolored, 

With belts of linked Navajo silver. 


They begin at Fifth Street and fall out near the river. 

I have not named the thirteen others following, 

Who all play tunes and execute maneuvers. 

I recognize the Dead March from Saul 

And The Monkey Wrapped His Tail Around the Flagpole, 
Among others 


Whether in the Catalogue of Ships, by Homer, 
Or the gathering of the clans to affront some king, 
It is wonderful 


How men who are brothers know it if they sing.* 


*Wo man singt, da sitz du ruhig nieder. 
Boese Menschen haben keine Lieder. 


(Where there’s singing, sit you quiet down. 
Evil folk have neither song nor town.) 
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Afternoon of a troll 


HELEN RICH 


Thirty minutes after Pink Green had edged next to a girl he was 
courting her. The only thing that ever held him back was another 
fellow’s claim sign on her. Otherwise, no matter whether she was 
young or old, skinny or fat, virgin or jade, Pink began courting 
her. 

If that’s what you could call courting. In thirty minutes’ time 
he had his hands on her. Only her arm at first—just a squeeze. 
If she didn’t pull away from him or seem to mind, a few minutes 
later he’d have his arm around her—accidentally, you might say. 
If that worked out all right, and sometimes it did, especially in a 
bar, Pink would be so encouraged he’d do something he had no 
business doing. Then it’d be all over. Either the girl would be 
so embarrassed she’d walk off without saying anything, or she’d 
give him a shove and say, “You quit that, dirty!” leaving Pink 
puzzled and sad because all he had been leading up to was popping 
the question. He wanted to marry the girl. 

No one would marry him. Not even the hook-house girls he 
visited once in a while. He was willing to marry one of them even, 
preacher and all, but they just laughed at him and told him to 
hurry back. 

Pink knew he didn’t use good sense about courting. He knew 
that was no way to go at things, but he was so anxious to get mar- 
ried so he could stop being lonesome that as sure as he got a chance 
at a girl he’d lose his head and pretty soon there he’d be again— 
high and dry, lonely as all hell again. 

Pink Green was a miner. He lived in Buckbush, a mining camp 
in the Colorado Rockies. His name was Ben, but he was never 
called anything but Pink. He may have had red hair at one time 
but if he did, it had bleached to pink under the Colorado sun. His 
eyebrows were pink, his lashes, his whiskers. His face, too, and if 
he wasn’t picking skin off his nose because of suburn, he was 
picking it off because of snowburn. He was a great ugly lumber- 


ing troll of a man with arms gangling long as a monkey's. He 
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laughed a lot because of being lonely, and one way he tried to 
make people friendly with him, girls especially, was by laughing 
at pretty nearly anything anyone said whether it was funny or not. 
He’d laugh with mouth so wide open it looked like an ogre’s 
mouth opening up to swallow little children. 

He was harmless as a coney but it was no wonder he couldn't 
get anyone to marry him. 

It wasn’t that he fell in love, ever. At least he didn’t fall in love 
the way people usually do. He’d moon around for a week or so 
after a girl had shoved him out of her way, so to speak, but that 
was all there was to it except that after each time he was lonelier 
than ever. He was the loneliest man on earth. He was so lonely 
that sometimes he would wake up in the night blubbering. 


Then he met Louisa. He fell in love with her. Like all that 
was holy. 

When he first saw her he was prospecting, following some float 
up the slope of Long Bear. It was gold float and it looked good. 
It had been washed down during the spring run-off, when every 
little wrinkle in the side of Long Bear turned into a creek. Pink 
zig-zagged slowly back and forth, since there was no telling where 
he'd find the next float sign. He was in no hurry. He had all 
summer, and besides, he wouldn’t have cared a whole lot if he 
never found the lode. If he found it he would feel bound to stake 
out a claim and that meant he would have to do assessment work 
on it. Nine chances in ten the ore wouldn't be worth beans, 
although Pink had once taken a couple of thousand out of a hole. 
He didn’t have much use for money. No woman to spend it on. 

So he didn’t care a whole lot if he didn’t find where the float 
came from, although he enjoyed the slow easy excitement of pros- 
pecting and he wasn’t as lonesome around there on Long Bear by 
himself as he was down in Buckbush, where there were women to 
trouble him. He had a cabin on Long Bear, set in a spruce clear- 
ing not far from timberline. He could drive half-way up the last 
pitch to the cabin in his old truck. He had to leave the truck 
there and pack in the rest of the way on foot. 

On this July afternoon Pink was taking his time, working back 
and forth up the slope of Long Bear, when a rock from up above 
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came loose and started clicking and bouncing down. Long Bear 
looked harmless, but it was shale-like and apt to shake down a 
slide almost any time. When Pink heard the rock coming he 
thought it was the beginning of a slide, and he looked up to see 
which way he had better jump. He wasn’t alarmed, because he 
was used to ducking rock slides; and he wasn’t annoyed, because 
if this slide covered up his float sign he'd go prospect somewhere 
else—it was all the same to him. 

Just then he heard a crying out. For a moment he thought it 
was a wild bird, crying wildly, sounding lost, the way a bird’s voice 
sometimes will when the wind carries it out and tosses and drops 
and tosses and drops it. He looked up at the sound (forgetting the 
rock sliding and tipping end-over-end toward him, picking up 
shale as it came) and saw Louisa. He didn’t know her name then, 
of course, or anything about her, except that a head with dark 
glasses, and a bandana or something bright tied around it, was 
peering over the ledge four-five hundred feet above. She seemed 
to be on her hands and knees, because all Pink could see otherwise 
were her shoulders and arms, red-covered in a sweater or jacket. 
Maybe she was afraid to stand, Pink thought, or more likely, she 
couldn't stand. From the way the ends of the bandana, or what- 
ever the bright stuff was, were whipping out, it looked to him as if 
the wind was so bad up there she couldn't stand up in it. 

The rock came on, so close it sent a spray of shale cutting into 
Pink’s face. Next thing, he thought, that girl would have herself 
coming down, half the mountain on top of her. 

He knew without thinking that she had broken off a piece of 
ledge. That was the way rock behaved on this mountain. It was 
no safer to step out on a ledge than it was to step out on a cornice 
of snow. If anyone wanted to get killed, Pink thought, the way to 
do it was to go fooling around on Long Bear. It mightn’t happen 
that a person would have the luck to die right away either. It 
might take a while of suffering before the coyotes began sniffing 
and snarling over the body. 

Pink waved his long arms. “Git back!” he yelled. He had rock 
dust in his lungs like most miners, and his voice wheezed like an 
old bellows. Even if there hadn’t been a wind it wouldn’t have car- 
ried fifty yards. He yelled just the same, because it’s natural to 
do that when there’s danger. “You git back!”” he ordered, making 
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pushing-back signs. ““Scrooch down!” and he crouched, still push- 
ing back with his arms to show her he wanted her to get back and 
stay there, crouched down against the wall of the mountain. The 
head and shoulders disappeared, going slowly back as if crawling. 
Pink rose from his haunches. ‘Stay there if you know what’s good 
for you,” he growled, even though he knew she couldn't hear him. 

He slung his prospector’s hammer through a loop in his belt and 
made sure his canteen was strapped on in case he'd need water. 
He studied a minute or so deciding which way to go, then started 
snaking up. 

The ledge was close to timberline, so close that the wind-flat- 
tened fringe of scrub petered out just above it. Beyond that there 
was one lift of scaly rock after another, and Pink, who had crawled 
his way up to the summit and back before now and had sweated 
nightmares afterwards, couldn’t begin to think how this tourist 
had got there. 

That was what she was—a tourist. Pink could tell that by her 
dark glasses. Women around Buckbush didn’t wear them. And 
she was a dum fool. He felt a warmth come over him as he 
thought dum fool. He had never thought that way about a woman 
before, and the thought gave him satisfaction, a superior feeling, 
not that old tomcat feeling he got about women, so that he felt 
friendly toward this poor foolish scared girl. When he got her off 
that ledge, if he ever did, he was going to tell her what he thought 
of her, how she was a fool and a nuisance; and the thought made 
him feel good and kind of happy as he labored up the shale, wind- 
ing up and across, up and across, up and across the slithering stuff. 

Now and then on the way up Pink had to stop and catch his 
breath, for the wind began to get him, smothering, trying to choke 
him. Up where the girl was, he knew, the wind never stopped. It 
went whisha-whisha fifty hours a day. 

He began to worry for fear the girl wouldn't wait for him to get 
there, but would try to come down by herself. He worked on up 
as fast as he could, worrying. It seemed an hour before he came 
out on a level with the shelf, although it might not have been more 
than twenty minutes. 

The girl was huddled against the wall of the mountain, just as 
Pink had told her. One hand reached out to clutch a prickly 
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branch of scrub, her face hidden on her arm like a frightened 
child. She looked small and pitiful, and forsaken, and Pink was 
so sorry for her he didn’t think any more about her being a dum 
fool tourist. His mouth stretched ugly and crooked in a grin of 
compassion, and he thought how he would go out on the ledge and 
pick her up in his arms and carry her safe off, the way a father 
would carry his lost little girl. 

He tried to call to her so she could know he was there and be 
comforted, but the wind stuffed the sound back down his throat. 
He had to turn his head into his arm and gulp for quieter air be- 
fore he could breathe again. Then he began edging toward the 
shelf, testing every inch, waiting after each step until the dribbling 
shale and slithering rock had stopped running again. 

When he reached the ledge finally, he saw that it was fissured, 
some of it so deeply that the rock looked ready-sliced like a loaf 
of store bread. It was safe for a coney out there. Nothing heavier. 

He steadied himself against the slope, trying to think what to 
do. If only the wind would stop roaring for a second so he could 
think. It came at him snarling and screaming like a wild beast, 
never drawing back. It came and came and came. 

He was close enough now so the girl could have heard him if 
he shouted at her. If he could get her to crawl a little toward him, 
to where he could grab her hand, she could make it to the safe 
bank where he leaned. 

But he didn’t dare shout now. As like as not he would scare 
her worse than she was already scared and she'd give a jump. The 
wrong way. And there she'd go, to be smashed and killed with 
rock falling on top of her. 

The only thing to do was to reach and grab for her. Arms long 
as a monkey, Pink thought. Down in Buckbush, when his landlady 
at the boarding house wanted something reached down from the 
top shelf, she’d yell for Pink. “Pink, you got arms long as a 
monkey,” she would say. “Reach that down for me.” He hadn't 
had to stand on his toes yet. 

He stretched his arm toward the girl like a measure. The wind 
rushed at it, but he reached on steadily, doggedly. The bands of 
gristle stretched and lengthened, paining him. 

“Bet fifty bucks I can do it,” he muttered. 
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He dropped his arm then and braced his great back hard against 
the rise of mountain and dug his heels into the shale until they 
made a safe pit. Then his arm reached again, swiftly, and his hand 
took hold on the girl’s, closing on it with merciless strength. Pink 
heard her scream of final terror. The slicing rock gaped under 
the sudden beating of her feet, widened and dropped away. 

Involuntary as the twitching of a nerve, the thought jerked 
through Pink’s mind: “She’s kicked my gold mine open.” He 
dragged the girl to him, her body bumping and dangling as he 
inched away from the sheared-off ledge, and dumped her at his feet 
like a sack of ore. 

When he had her safe he relaxed his grip, not letting go, but 
holding her more gently and reassuringly, his arm paining in 
triumph. He looked down at her, waiting for her to stir, wonder- 
ing if she had died from fear. But after a while she moved a little, 
and Pink could tell that her eyes behind the dark glasses were wide 
open and staring. She turned her head slowly, finding first the 
khaki pillar of his leg, staring at it, and then, as if knowing at last 
what it was, leaning her head against it, then, lifting her head up- 
wards to his hand still holding her safe, and moving to her knees 
and pressing her cheek against the hand. 

“Aw,” Pink said, tenderly, ‘‘that’s all right.” 

He got her to her feet, putting her to the lee of him to block 
the wind. Her face was blotched and mottled as though it had 
been beaten, and smears of lipstick clinging to her mouth looked 
like caked blood. She sure wasn’t any pretty sight, Pink thought. 
Now she had begun to shudder and shake, her jaws clattering 
together, rattling like two sticks. Pink opened his jacket and 
wrapped her in his arms inside it. He held her that way, warming 
and comforting her against his body. He thought almost not at 
all that this was a woman, thinking some about it, of course, but 
mostly with such tenderness and pity that it was more like a father 
feeling great tenderness and pity toward his frightened child, or 
perhaps like a husband toward his dear wife who had been in 
terrible danger. 

After a while when the shuddering and clattering stopped and 
the girl was entirely quiet, he led her down the mountain, first 
giving her a drink of water from his canteen. They went slowly 
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down, not speaking, Pink’s great hand holding the girl’s as they 
wound slowly down and across the shale, down and across, down 
from the wind into the fir brake and into the clearing where his 
cabin was. 


The girl followed along submissively. It was as though she was 
going along in a dream, as though she didn’t know what she was 
doing or where she was bound. Now and then Pink would stop 
to let her rest, or he would half-carry her over the hardest places 
because even though she came on, one foot, then the other, sleep- 
walking on, he knew she was about done for and had to be rested 
and sometimes carried aways. 

Once, while she rested, Pink looked up to the ledge where he 
had heard the wild cry like a bird cry tossed in the wind. The 
ledge was sheared off now, beaten off by the girl’s drumming feet 
when Pink pulled her safe. He couldn’t be sure until he went 
up to look, of course, that the girl’s feet had beaten open his gold 
mine, but it suited him to think that was so. The thought made 
him grin a little. ““Lucky day,” he said to himself. ‘That was what 
he would call his mine: Lucky Day. “Or no,” he thought again, 
as he turned away and led the girl on down the mountain, “I'll 
call it after her. I'll call it after whatever her name is called.” 
He wanted to ask her name then and there so he could name the 
mine at once, but he didn’t. She was too gone to hear or to think 
to tell him. Her face was blue and white now, and there was 
sweat on her forehead and upper lip, which he knew without 
touching were dead cold. 


He didn’t learn her name for hours after, because when they 
reached the cabin the girl came to the last of her strength and Pink 
had to catch her up and carry her to the bed. He pulled the quilt 
over her and then, not waiting to build a fire in the cookstove— 
the cabin was one room with a couple of sheds leaning against it 
—he opened a can of milk and poured some into a cup, diluting 
it with water. He added some whiskey, not much, about a table- 
spoonful, and going back to the bed, sat beside her, holding her 
up with one arm as he would a helpless person. He held the cup 
to her mouth, pressing it against her lips so she would open them. 
She drank obediently, taking short, childish swallows, making 
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little gasping childish noises. When she had taken it all finally, 
she sighed and made a small satisfied sound like a weary, weary 
child who has had food and is already half asleep. Pink wiped 
away the drops that had dribbled down the corners of her mouth 
and laid her back on the pillow. She went at once deeply to sleep. 

Pink rose and set the cup on the table. He built the fire, open- 
ing the door of the oven so the room would warm soon. He filled 
a kettle from the water bucket and put it on the stove to heat. He 
moved about cautiously, not banging anything as he would have 
done for company’s sake if he had been alone, and he frowned 
anxiously when his boots clumped on the bare floor as he went 
outside with the bucket to dip fresh water from the spring above 
the cabin. 

Up at the spring he stood for a few minutes and looked about 
him. There were all the sounds and sights of solitude, every one 
known so well that he didn’t need to look or listen, but would 
have known with his eyes closed and his ears stopped. But now he 
had to take it all in again, because it had become different even 
though it was the same as it had always been. There was the spring 
that he had cleaned and rocked up himself, boiling clear out of 
white sand. There was the track of the bull elk, fresh again this 
morning; the one that came alone to this spring as if he was the 
one that owned it. There were the spruces, rising tall and dark, 
breaking the wind from the cabin. There was the cabin, hugging 
the ground, smoke floating off down the mountain. There were 
the four-stripers, tame as kittens, frisking in and out of the wood- 
pile. There was the axe struck into the chopping block, the shovels 
and the picks leaning against the cabin wall, the ore samples lit- 
tered on the window sill. Halfway down the pitch his old truck 
lopped in the ruts. All about this place, so familiar and yet new to 
him now, the ranges rose and spread back until they became dim 
in mist. They filled the world. 

Pink stooped and dipped the bucket in the spring, wondering 
again, as he had wondered ever since he saw the girl on the ledge, 
how she could have got there and where she could have come 
from. He drew up the bucket, full and dripping. He didn’t know 
as he cared where she came from, he decided, or how she got on 
that ledge. She could have dropped plumb onto it straight out of 
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the sky for all of him. As long as she was down there in his cabin 
now, that was all he cared about. 

Inside again, he stole across the room to set the bucket on its 
stand, laid more wood on the fire, scowling as the fresh stuff 
popped and snapped like rifle shots. He went over to the bed and 
stood looking down at the girl. She hadn’t moved; she looked as 
if she’d never move again. 

She looked uncomfortable, lying there with her sun glasses 
still on, skewed from being pushed by the pillow. The red thing 
on her head was twisted sidewise, half-on, half-off. Pink bent over 
and pulled the glasses away, his fingers stealthy, and set them 
where they would be safe. Then, since the girl didn’t stir, he drew 
off the handkerchief, letting it drop across the top of the pillow. 

He stood watching her, half-ashamed to be doing such a thing 
when she couldn’t help his doing it. If she should open her eyes 
and see him standing there so close, watching her, she'd likely 
give him a shove and say, “Go away, you!” the way girls acted 
with him. He ought to go away, or outside again, chop some wood 
maybe, anyway get out of there until she had her sleep out and 
knew what was going on. But he stood there, bending over her, 
closely looking at her. 

He had never before now taken notice of eyelids closed in 
sleep. He could remember noticing eyelids of the dead, drained 
of blood, wax-color. But not living eyelids that had color in them 
like these. They made him think of some porphyry he had out on 
the window ledge, especially after it was wet from rain and turned 
dark blue-and-red melted together. He'd have to show it to her 
when she was rested and felt good again. He’d wet it with spring 
water and let her see how the colors turned deep. Maybe he'd 
get up the nerve to tell her how her eyelids looked and see how 
she took it... . No, he’d never have the nerve to let her know he 
had looked at her that much. 

He stood, bent over, looking closely, his face intently lined. He 
could touch her, he thought, and she’d never know the difference. 
His fingers had touched her hair when he pulled back the thing 
she wore on her head, but not enough to get the feel of it. He'd 
like to stroke her hair. It looked warm and soft, although it was 


drawn straight back to a knot at her neck. Mussed some, though. 
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His eyes moved back to the girl’s face. Her nose was narrow and 
the nostrils flanged narrowly with her breathing. He saw how 
proud and high her cheek bones were, pitiful too, although he 
couldn’t understand why they seemed pitiful unless it was because 
she was sleeping and that made any proud look go helpless. The 
look of them stirred him, the way her ears, kind of carved to her 
head, stirred him, and the mouth that was a little too thin, with 
the red cut of lipstick on it, stirred him so that he began to have a 
kind of pain in his body that was pleasant, and yet not. 


“You got to take it slow with wimmen, god sakes, Pink!” the fel- 
lows around Buckbush had said to him time after time. “Don't 
go grabbing them first thing!” 

They had given him lessons about how to act with a girl. They'd 
show him how you talked to a girl and paid nice compliments to 
her for quite a while before you started grabbing. And then you 
didn’t grab: you just kind of happened to touch her, you just 
kind of gentled it, and you didn’t go hanging your arm around her 
right off the way Pink did. Not for a couple of nights or so, any- 
way. And you kept your hands off other places until she showed 
she was good and willing, see. ““They don’t like to have you make 
it so plain what you're after, see,” the fellows would tell him. Over 
and over. 

Pink would mean to try to do what they told him but sure as he 
got another chance at a girl he’d be so anxious he'd forget, and 
there he'd be. 


He thought about the fellows down in Buckbush now. He 
thought about all they had told him. 

He'd touch her light, only with the tips of his fingers. 

He put out his hand and touched her face with the tips of his 
fingers, light, touching her eyes and her nostrils and her mouth 
and her ears and the bones of her cheeks. Light, light. 

The pain he had became fine-drawn and tormenting, so that his 
breath began to come harshly in a kind of whistle and he moved 
back from the bed for fear the sound of his breathing, whistling 
that way, would wake her. 
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The girl was not disturbed; she didn’t move. 

“If I wanted to,” Pink thought, a step away from the bed, “I 
could touch her anywheres. She wouldn’t know the difference.” 

“If I took the notion,” he thought, “I could look at her all over. 
She wouldn’t know the difference.” 

“I got the right,” he thought. “She’d be smashed dead now if 
it wasn’t for me.” 

The kettle on the stove began to thump with the water heating 
in it. The sound made Pink angry. It had to be quiet in there so 
the girl wouldn’t wake up. If she woke up too soon he couldn't 
stand it. He'd grab her sure as anything. 

He went to the stove and set the kettle where it couldn't make 
a noise. His boots, the great clumping things, he had to get them 
off before they roused her up. He snatched at the leather laces, 
and got them off so he could be silent in his stocking feet. 

The room became shadowed suddenly and he knew the sun had 
gone down, leaving quick dusk over the mountains that would 
soon turn to dark. It had got late without his realizing. He'd have 
to hurry or it’d be too dark to see without lighting the lamp, and 
he couldn’t light the lamp because then the girl would surely 
wake up. 

He crept back to the bed, silent in his stocking feet, and care- 
fully drew back the quilts that covered the girl. 

She was sorry-looking with her clothes torn and dirty from all 
she had been through on the mountain. Sorry-looking and proud 
both. Her red jacket had all the buttons ripped off. It gaped open 
and her breasts rose small and proud under the blouse, the nipples 
piercing up. “The dear things,” Pink whispered, “the dear little 
things.”” His mouth was ugly with love and torment, the pain 
drawing finer and finer. He looked at her closely, seeing how she 
was sorry-looking and proud both, but not common and coarse 
and used-looking, yet teasing and waiting—like a woman waits. 

All the grief and hunger of his loneliness roiled in him as he 
stood there, bending over the bed, making him angry and desolate 
at once so that the two of them together were more than a man 
could bear. He began to swear like praying in agony, the words 
coming in a thin, whispering scream. “God. Oh God. Oh Jesus. 
Jesus. Jesus.” 

He began to weep. Weeping fiercely he put out his hands to 
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tear the clothes from her. To look at her and look at her. And 
look at her. And throw himself down there and be there until 
he died. 

The sound of weeping disturbed the girl. She made a sound, 
and her hand, lying quiet at her side, moved a little. “Then she was 
quiet again and her hand laxed and was trustful like a child's 
hand. It hushed him. He covered her gently and went away. 


Later, when the girl woke and sat up, looking around the lamp- 
lighted room, startled, and when she realizing cried, “Oh, they'll 
be worried!’ and wouldn't wait for food, Pink wound up the old 
truck and took her down the mountain to Buckbush. Some tour- 
ists were running and shouting around trying to get up a posse, 
and a young man came up to look in the truck when it stopped 
in front of the hotel, and seeing the girl began to babble, “Oh, 
Louisa! It’s you! Oh, will you ever forgive me? Oh, Louisa!’’ and 
the others crowded around crying and scolding and saying Thank 
God, all at the same time. 

Before she got down from the truck the girl took Pink’s hand 
and pressed it against her cheek the way she had up there when he 
saved her from the ledge. “I'll love you all my life,” she said. 

“Aw, that’s all right,” Pink said tenderly, then not waiting to 
watch them all kissing and hugging and crying and scolding, he 
turned the truck and went back up the mountain. The next 
morning he got up as soon as it was light and went to stake out the 
Lucky Lou. 
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SMITH 


Diversity pursued him. Town by town 
he carpentered tree to tree, naming them 
by cone, berry, pit, core, and cottonseed, 
“Be called cottonwood, juniper, spruce and 
cherry and apple: be trees.’ He planted, 
uprooted, chopped, sawed, and sold for siding. 
‘Tongue in groove to tread and riser, houses 
heightened his hillsides. 

He called himself Smith, 
said he had sailed on salt water, surveyed 
the uncounted acres of the sea, said, 
“Ships like a city bloomed where I planted, 
ribbed out under beak bow and bulkhead, and 
decked like a hill town, double or triple.” 


He was himself single, stood five feet ten, 

and travelled by wagon. “‘Be box!”’ he cried, 

“and covered with canvas. Be round and roll: 

be wheels.” He travelled a six percent grade, 
tongue in the jaws of the hounds, king bolt in 

the coupling pole, bows in staples, felloes 

rolling uphill round and over roads he 

broke and strung like streets, shoulder to shoulder. 


‘Peaks I netted keep their places. Seas I 
staved shake to the blue brim of the beaches.” 


He hailed from everywhere, horizons 

closed and opened in his palms, pocket worked 
by pan or rocker, outcrop open cut 

and benched, continuous horizon stoped. 
“Never left a virgin half so hollow, 

heard her sing to herself all summer, sing 
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‘Slip stitch, knit stitch, pass the slip stitch over, 
winter's a time to turn to white clover.’ ”’ 


Gone with the sun of December, he was 

gone with God or gold and up or down or 
middling, gone around the great globe rolling. 
‘Be seas for the eyes and trees for the ears, 
hills for the hands. Be circle of knowing, 
swung in the dark look and listen, touch and 
taste, name and number. Be.” 


ODYSSEY 


Comes he long length in the grass, 
lies beside, about to pass, 

the singing in the salt sea mist, 
and speaks of his psychiatrist. 


Sunset blooms above the fence, 
illuminates intelligence. 


Listen, woman, while the brain 
names its islands to explain 
twenty years of odyssey, 

names its caves of come and be. 


Lost at home, satirical, 
still he seeks a miracle: 


Eye is laggard, lags behind 
evolutionary mind. 

Symmetry and blue and move 
Tempt the eye and mind is love. 
Evolution inside out 

pigs the eye and rears the snout. 
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How he trotted on all fours 
out and in and out of doors! 


Mind to know of ear to hear 
sings of sirens to that ear, 

echoes ebb and swell and drown. 
Verbs recall the restless noun, 
how the sea repeated scales, 
waves repeated silver tails, 

caves repeated come and be. 
Mind had drowned identity. 


Touch and taste and smell the wet 
lotus blossoms to forget 
lotus blossoms! 

What the mind 
dared to hope and feared to find 
calls with barely human voice. 


Women were his easy choice, 

lured him, loved him, lost him, left. 
Now by all but love bereft, 

back he crawls and crawling begs 
miracles of lips and legs. 


Listen, woman, as before, 
hear his hollow. caverns roar, 
and break him on your Attic shore. 
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The spirit of Anne Ellis 


ANNE MATLACK 


Back in the mid-twenties, a woman who had lived as a child and 
a wife in Colorado mining camps began to write the story of her 
life. “You read of people,” she said “who write that they had often 
had the urge to do so, but I did not. Many times, funny and sad 
and strange things have happened and I have wished someone 
knew of it who could really write, but I knew it was beyond me.” 
After all, she had never got past the Fifth Reader, and when she 
became a widow she spent much of her life supporting her chil- 
dren by working as a seamstress, as a camp cook for construction 
gangs, and, always ready for a new venture, as the treasurer for 
Saguache County. 

She would probably never have written at all had she not been 
forced into inactivity by illness. In Santa Fe, running away from 
her hospital room to spend an evening among the kind of people 
she had always wished to be with, she “blossomed and talked,” 
and was persuaded to write her story. 


Now I could neither spell, punctuate, nor write a clear sentence. . . 
but, being the sort of person who will try anything once, the very next 
morning I began my story and called it The Life of an Ordinary 
Woman. .. . I will try to write truthfully—why not? Not trying to 
dress it up or make it any better or in any way try to change it... . It 
will be the life of a very ordinary woman, hundreds just like it all 
around you, only mine happened to be lived for the most part in the 
excitements and hardships of mining camps. . . . I will use a form of 
punctuation of my own, which will be something like this—when one 
begins he takes a long breath, for this use a capital. When he stops 
for breath, a comma, and when it is all gone, a period. 


Published in 1929, The Life of An Ordinary Woman was in- 
cluded by the International Library Association among the forty 
outstanding books of that year. Critics acclaimed the author: “A 
very great woman .. . she knows the pioneer life of the West as 
few now living have known it.” ‘The most veracious and beauti- 
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ful portrait of the American pioneer woman. ... She is magnifi- 
cent.” 

After the initial success of her first book and its sequel, Plain 
Anne Ellis, she disappeared into obscurity, her books known by 
comparatively few. But among these were university professors. 
Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard wrote her: “Truly, I think 
the Life of An Ordinary Woman one of the most expressive hu- 
man documents about life in the west I have ever read, and when 
next my course in American literature since 1870 rolls around, my 
young men shall be incontinently required to read it.” There 
were teachers at the University of Colorado who, becoming in- 
creasingly interested in western literature, so highly valued her 
work that in 1938 they invited her to receive the honorary degree 
Master of Letters. Irene McKeehan, Professor of English, in 
conferring the degree, said of her, 


In her autobiographical books, we have a vivid record of pioneer life 
in the mining camps of the Rockies, a graphic portrayal of the human 
past of Colorado. With insight, with sympathy, with gusto, she pic- 
tures the places in which she lived, the people who surrounded her, 
cramping conditions of life, curious, adventurous and distressing in- 
cidents. Out of hardships and limitations she has made comedy and 
tragedy, touching the commonplace with the magic of interest, trans- 
muting ordinary life into literature. 


Dr. George Norlin, then president of the University, said to her, 
“You have brought us courage, fortitude, and determination 
never to lie down.” 

Since that occasion and the time of her death a few months 
later, she seems to have been forgotten. But there is of late a 
reawakened interest in her. Once again we may ask, ‘‘What gives 
her books their distinction? What does this woman have for us 
today?” 

Whether one talked with her or read her books he was struck 
by her force and endurance. What was remarkable to everyone 
was that she had lived through what she had and got it written 
down at all. The primitive quality, not only of the life but of the 
recording of it, was strikingly evident. 

In her books and in my acquaintance with her she seemed a 
paradox, incorrigible and incorruptible. She was no literary 
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Grandma Moses, neither a diamond in the rough, nor the sturdy, 
sun-bonneted pioneer type, her purposeful eyes fixed on the set- 
ting sun. She would have laughed at such a picture, for she was 
by nature no plodder, but a wild spirit compelled by circum- 
stance to knuckle down (though she escaped as often as she could 
to dance and to laugh). Her eyes looked out with a humorous and 
faintly satiric gleam. Everything about her conveyed the impres- 
sion of grace and elegance. At the end of her life, sane, compas- 
sionate, and keenly aware, she had somehow become, in the harsh 
process of “squeezing from a stone the little nourishment she got,” 
a true sophisticate. 

How, amid the poverty and ignorance and continual set-backs 
she records, did she come about? What was the process? What 
qualities, latent in the child, produced the extraordinary woman? 

She sets down her narrative with simple exactitude, suppressing 
nothing; she is utterly sincere. Her recording of the attainment of 
her particular kind of values, as well as her vivid transcript of the 
mining-town West, makes her books stand out among the best of 
western literature. 

In her description of Bonanza, a mining town in Saguache 
County, where she “went up the gulch at six and came down at 
sixteen,” the ghost towns of Colorado come alive again: the log 
cabins, frame buildings, and tents lining a street that followed the 
creek; the deep snow or mud or dust; miners, all walking single 
file on the lower side of the road; strings of burrows with the pan- 
niers packed full, surmounted with bed-roll, drills, picks, and 
shovels; freight teams coming down with ore or going up with 
supplies; the stage dashing by with its passengers; the ‘‘fancy girls” 
who all had their favorite horses and rode each day; the saloons 
where no woman ever went “unless she was crazy mad or a fast 
woman,” and the dance halls where no wives entered. 

The scene focuses on the successive houses in which the family 
lived as they went up in the world, starting with the one-room 
cabin where during a heavy snow storm they were all penned up 
among heavy clothes, socks, and overshoes drying everywhere, 
while the wind blew gusts of snow across the floor. They moved 
to a two-room shack with a front room and lean-to kitchen, a can- 
vas ceiling where the pack-rats ran, a piece of canvas separating the 
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children’s beds and the stove, from which “in the early morning 
would come the smell of pancakes and the sound of coffee being 


ground.” 

Finally came the four-room house with summer kitchen and a 
buttery that smelled mousy. Here they had in the front room two 
beds and a rocking chair, a center table that was a round poker 
table, the slit in the center covered by the family Bible. “It must 
have been made to be sold, certainly not made to be read; it was 
too heavy.”” By now they had a few pictures—Landseer’s “A Stag 
at Bay” and Rosa Bonheur’s ‘Horse Fair.” 

When a twenty-five-dollar gift from a miner friend who had sold 
a mine gave them a chance at real luxury, what was it that they 
bought? Though they had never had carpets or curtains, it was 
“The Battle of Waterloo,” two and one-half by five feet, in “a real 
gold frame.” This was followed shortly by another handy item, 
an organ that none of them could play. 

She remembers from her childhood, glimpses of fine houses, 
where, delivering washing, “we could see carpets, curtains, and 
other wonderful things, linen napkins, and egg cups of silver 
filagree, very red plush furniture, very pale blue and bright pink 
tea gowns”; and the closed saloon door past which she could not 
see any “pictures of naked women, shiny glass-ware, wonderful 
hanging lamps or any of the things I had been led to believe are in 
saloons!” 

Crowded as they were in their own quarters, there was always 
room for guests. The list reads like a western version of Spoon 
River Anthology. When Eli came (“What a rushing to straighten 
up!—and the kids rushed to the wash-pan, the dogs chased out the 
back door’’), he appeared like his cabin, “so scrubbed and pol- 
ished. . .. Most men gave us nickels if we stood around and hinted 
long enough but Eli was sensible and gave advice instead. . . . Be- 
sides never running after women, he neither drank nor gambled; 
I wonder if this is why he is alive today?” 





Another visitor was Lil--such a cheerful, happy sinner, married when 
sixteen, very good looking and attractive to men, and usually she had 
one or more lovers. But, I think neither her husband nor anyone else 
considered her bad. She did far less harm than some of her virtuous 
sisters . . . always cheerful and generous. . . . | think some of her 
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wrong-doing came from the fact that she just couldn't say “No,” at 
any rate she didn’t. 


She remembers Nellie Smeltzer, the town dress-maker and mil- 
liner who, married to a mining man, came to town with her lovely 
and daring clothes and who would tel] of Paris fashions, of her 
girlhood, and of the balls she had attended. Her husband went 
away, and as the years passed she lived alone, waiting for him, but 
he never came. 


She would never allow anyone to help her or give her anything. When 
she would be out hunting her cow, dressed in gunny-sacks, maybe one 
foot in an old rubber boot and the other wrapped in an ore-sack, if you 
could coax her in, wanting to give her something to eat, you had to 
make an affair of it, and drink tea along with her. . . . During all 
these years there was never one word of complaint at an unkind fate. 
She died as she lived, proud and alone, asking no odds of anyone. 


Later an old political friend of Anne’s with whom I had talked 
in Saguache was summarized in one of her letters to me: “Most 
of that line he puts out about women and wine is mere froth. He 
isn’t the heller he thinks he is or pretends he is . . . but kind, gen- 
erous and just.” 


While in The Life of an Ordinary Woman her main purpose was 
to record the mining town life around her, it is the portrait of 
herself that arrests and stays with one—the miner’s child, the girl, 
the woman. Early in The Life it begins to emerge, startling in its 
frankness, unretouched in retrospect. This growing, unfolding 
characterization gives The Life and also Plain Anne Ellis their 
flow and suspense. What will become of this curious spirit that 
strikes sparks at every encounter with the world, this acquisitive 
mind that rings every value to know if it be true? 

At six, she was sharing her elders’ dread of the pinched-out vein 
or the shutdown of the mines. She worried about election talk, of 
how if Cleveland were elected all the mines would close and they 
would all starve, knowing full well that if times grew any harder 
they couldn’t stand it. She heard for the first time of Santa Claus, 
and “‘again it was to hear of something wonderful coming my way 
only to lose it,” for when Christmas morning came the stockings 
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were “as limp and raggy-looking as the night before.” Santa Claus, 
it seemed, could not come till New Year’s, the miners’ pay-day; 
and he did come, bringing shoes and stockings. But the thrill was 
gone. 

What she did, what happened to her, is shadowed by what she 
thought. In the account of her childhood one finds many a clue 
to her character, such as the gift of finding, in the midst of despair, 
something to hope for, something to keep her going. Once during 
her childhood years when things had gone worse than usual, she 
decided to commit suicide, “My plan being to crawl into a big 
snow drift, and die there . . . but—Mama had just made two cus- 
tard pies, the frosting sweating huge drops of gold . . . so I put off 
the dreadful act till they were eaten; and always since then, there 
has been something, if not a pie, to save me.” 

These memories of her childhood are recreated with the same 
poignancy as those in the last act of Our Town, when the narrator 
allows Emily, back from the dead, to spend an ordinary early 
morning in her mother’s kitchen: “Choose the least important 
day of your life. It will be important enough.’”” Anne Ellis too had 
this sense of the immediacy of life, even in the midst of the most 
bleak and desolate of days. 


When Mama, seeing the shape of a pack-rat as he ran across inside 
the canvas ceiling of the cabin, stabbed him with a fork and the blood 
dripped through, I cried, not because I was sorry for the rat, but just 
at the sordidness of it all. Then I go out on a hill-side, throw myself 
flat on my back, and stare straight up at the sky, with such a feeling of 
relief, knowing that nothing dirty will drop into my eyes. 


At such times she was building fortitude—and she needed it. 
Many of her experiences, early and late, are unpalliated. At six 
and one-half, she was sent to school in her pinafore and South 
Missouri pantalettes, a bag of asafetida around her neck. Here she 
encountered new sufferings and humiliations, in her record so 
familiar and so cruel. A sandwich was left on a desk by one of the 
pupils at lunchtime: 


Such a luscious looking one, the red jam showing in little pink streaks 
where it had soaked in. I watched it for quite a while, my mouth 
watering, then slipped over and got it. But oh, how I paid! ‘The owner 
caught me. She had thrown it away, but (children are so cruel) Jean 
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Valjean did not suffer much more over his loaf than I did over my 
slice. 


The persistent bad luck of the family continued, and on her 
part the equally persistent striving toward the refinements of lei- 
sure, preparation for the time when she thought they would be 
rich and she would need the social graces she felt would be expect- 
ed of her. 

She began to read omnivorously, everything, of course, bor- 
rowed. 


The Yellow-Back, the ten-cent novel . . . a Godsend. . . . One always 
felt better after reading one, as they ever had a fine moral, the villain 
getting it handed to him. . . . [From her step-father’s desk, always 
locked] in which he would lock any book he happened to be reading, to 
keep it from me, [she] pulled the staple out, and in this way read Hu- 
go’s The Miserable Ones and Eugene Sue’s Wandering Jew. . . . People 
are reading Dickens, Scott, and some of the better writers. When they 
would mention something from one of these books I wished to be able 
to say something about it. (It is a trial for me to keep out of any con- 
versation.) Finally I came to enjoy this class of reading. ‘Today Charles 
Dickens is like a fine friend I have known. 


During her teens, her bouts of self-improvement outrivaled 
those of Barrie’s Cinderella. When two young miners went broke 
and gave dancing lessons, “I hung around taking in all I could; 
learning just the proper distance to stand from one’s partner; how 
to bow gracefully; just how lightly to bear one’s hand on the 
gent’s shoulder... .” 

Against the time when she would be with educated people, she 
got all the mythological references down pat, never to have occa- 
sion to use them. When she read somewhere of a woman who at 
a dinner party endured a stinging wasp, “so well bred that she 
smiled and never moved,” she thought, “If that is all it takes!”’ and 
catching a yellow-jacket, pinching him a little to get him in good 
working order, she duplicated the test and stood it, “smiling at my 
only guest, a serious-looking dog.” 

Throughout both books, she continues unabashedly to recount 
her pretensions, her blunders, and her faults. When as a bride at 
a community Christmas dance, things began to get out of hand 
with apple-throwing, she was “not going to stand for any rough- 
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house, as I had set out to have a refined, lady-like affair, so I jump 
up on a chair and yell ‘Here, you two stiffs, cut out the apple- 
throwing!’ ” 

Always ready for a party, her festive sense kept her on the up- 
beat all her life. “There was to be a dance and I was dying to go!” 
recurrently glows through her narrative. If times were good in the 
mining town, there was a dance every Saturday night, ‘‘and oh, 
how fine they were! The Prairie Queen, Fireman’s Dance, and the 
Military Lancers, were beautiful in their changes.” 

She speaks of parties, clothes, and flowers—clothes homemade 
and remade but always designed and worn with an air. She de- 
scribes bouquets and corsages of wild flowers, and some funeral 
flowers which she insisted on carrying, “never having had bought- 
en flowers before, and loving them so.”” Not long after her first 
husband’s death, there was a dance to which she “did so want to 
go that finally I compromised by going, but wearing a black dress. 
However, there was a rose-colored sateen lining showing through 
which I expect expressed my true feelings.” 

In her determination to portray without distortion, neither to 
idealize nor exaggerate in any way, herself included, she does not 
hesitate to reveal in her growing character many a grave fault. 
When the step-father abandoned them after the death of her 
mother—the mother, who had been her rock and her haven, who, 
though unable to read or write, had done so much to found her 
stability and her integrity—this was too much, and she rebeled at 
further responsibility. Marrying at sixteen the first man who 
asked her, she left her brothers and sisters to get along as best they 
could when the oldest was twelve—not without deep pangs of 
conscience, ‘but they, with the help of the neighbors, do get along 
somehow.” 

Another facet of her character comes out in her honest account 
of her childhood love, her only love, for Jim, the snub-nosed, 
stubby-fingered boy, whom, from the first day he came to school, 
she worshipped. The youthful romance grew by aches and dashed 
hopes until it bloomed one day, only one day in her life, the day 
they picked wild raspberries and slept for awhile in the warm sun. 
Waking, he turned and kissed her, then on the way home, “once 
more, by the creek, in the willows, I am in his arms. ... The 
mosquitoes are devouring me alive. I never felt them (but you 
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should have seen my legs afterward!)” Lagging homeward at 
dusk they saw Mama coming hunting them, buggy-whip in hand. 
Jim vanished, and it was never the same again. But “there is never 
a day in all these years that I do not think of him, never a day up 
to nine years ago [the time of his death, about 1920] that I have 
not dressed for him, thinking and hoping he might come.” 

Twice married, twice widowed before the age of thirty, she did 
not marry again, although all the rest of her life, as she says, she 
thought and dreamed of men, longing for their society. ““This was 
the real reason. . . . I always expected Jim, my childhood lover, to 
return.” It was he who she says founded and built her moral 
sense, for she first wanted to do and be good in his sight. “In these 
young days I wanted Jim’s good opinion, and since have wanted 
my own.” 

When, many years later, a letter brought her word of Jim’s 
death, she ‘“‘had a round or two” with herself, then went back to 
her cooking, though, as she says, her dreams were never again so 
clear. ‘Thus ends her love story; “But—I thank God for this love. 
It has made me understand life so much better.” 

How can anyone miss the inspiring quality of her outlook? Yet, 
I have known some readers who were depressed by the starkness of 
her narrative, for the strivings seem at first sight fruitless, the 
blows undeservedly cruel. Her life was a mixture of romance and 
reality, but she never mistook one for the other. There is the 
frank description of her wedding night, with a man she never 
loved, in the La Veta Hotel at Gunnison. They had gone on the 
ore wagons to the Justice of the Peace. “It is night, and all stand 
around the table, and it is done, everything so cheap and common. 
I am choking inside. Where are all my dreams of romance?... . 
And after this first night, is this being married? . . . . Had there 
been a place to run to I would have run!” 


Though she mentions only an occasional spell of self-pity, one 
would think she had a right to feel sorry for herself. The second 
book, Plain Anne Ellis, is the story of a miner’s widow in her 
thirties working to support her two young children, “always my 
first and last thought, ruling my life completely but never me,” 
scheming to have them at every play and entertainment, to give 
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them the things she had lacked, to send them to school and to col- 
lege. By sewing and cooking she built a home, the kind she had 
always wanted, in the small town of Saguache in south central 
Colorado, and here they lived on five hundred dollars a year— 
“lived well, too.” 

When the children were in high school and she “wanted and 
needed a vacation,” she took on the job of camp cook for a tele- 
phone construction gang, then for sheep-shearers, seventy-five men, 
when she was up before dawn, cooking in tents and shacks, “in 
cold, heat, mice, flies and more flies.” But food was as carefully 
selected, cooked, and decorated as in an expensive hotel; her sam- 
ple menu is staggering. ‘In spite of hard work, getting up before 
daylight, not getting to bed before ten, I loved it all—the restful- 
ness of running water and rustling leaves, the dancing shadows 
of leaves on the tent, either in sunlight or moonlight.” 

In the midst of her last big cooking job she was persuaded to 
run for the office of treasurer of Saguache County. Asked, “Well, 
Annie, what’s the first thing you're going to do if you’re elected?” 
she answered, “Just this; I've never had a good bed. I’m going to 
have a real bed. I've never had a boughten dress. I’m going to 
Denver and buy a real one. And I've never been in a beauty par- 
lor... . I'm going into one and tell them to shoot the works.” 

Now it was the political campaign that looked like a real vaca- 
tion. Backed by county Republicans, she had weeks of covering 
the county by train and on foot, staying in every kind of hotel and 
boarding house, until she, who couldn’t add and “hadn't one 
nickel to rub against another” was elected for two years at $1800 
a year. It was “a frightful fighting time, filled with books, books, 
and more books . . . the large vault lined from top to bottom with 
huge, heavy record books. . . . I thought I knew what work was, 
but this was the worst I'd ever been up against,” until after a time 
the work lessened and she learned something about the business 
so that it became less of a nightmare. 

She ran the office for the sake of the people, the taxpayers, not 
the politicians. “These men, who were supposed to be my friends, 
tried to make it hell for me; but I, who recognize no hell, was 
neither worried, frightened nor disturbed; in fact, I rather en- 
joyed it; holding the whip-hand was for me a new experience.” 

She was re-elected, served a second term, and was talked into 
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running a third time. “Up early, to bed late, travelling all day, 
often I was tired, dirty and hungry.”’ Fatigue began to grow. She 
spent a night in a rented room, a cold cubby-hole, a cold bed, 
which grew colder in spite of the petticoat wrapped around her 
feet, under the frozen cover where snow-water from the skylight 
had leaked in; result, a bad cold. Then, in Denver, watching the 
Armistice Day parade, “a cold wind put the finishing touches on 
a sickness” that was with her to the day of her death. 

The active years of her life over, she thought she was finished, 
until, in the midst of sanitarium life in Santa Fe, she began to 
write her story. The account of how she came to undertake the 
first book, The Life of an Ordinary Woman, is told at the end of 
the second. For three years, living from hand to mouth and from 
place to place in Colorado and the Southwest, always ill, often dis- 
couraged with writing and as often bouncing back, she kept on 
with the book, writing in bed, “often too ill to go after groceries, 
but still able to go out and steal roses.” She was doing what she 
most wanted to do, and the old vitality flowed into her pages— 
writing, re-writing, waiting for word from the publishers. “All 
the material was detail,” they said, “splendid detail, but nothing 
more than that” ... no development . . . no climax. But at last, 
after more revising and cutting down, on the day before Christmas 
in 1928 came a telegram of acceptance. 

After the success of The Life and Plain Anne Ellis, she lived in 
Santa Barbara during the thirties, battling with asthma, continu- 
ing to write. Her story of sanitarium life, Sunshine Preferred, was 
published in 1934. It had little resemblance to the two earlier 
books, lacking their force and their flavor. The fourth book, White 
Bread, was submitted but rejected. 

It was in these years that I knew her and corresponded with her. 
Then in her fifties, she tried for a Guggenheim fellowship. Un- 
fortunately the board did not see fit to help her to do more writing 
about the mining West which had been the source of the Guggen- 
heim fortune, and she wrote me in 1934, “No, I didn’t land a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship. Too old I guess or maybe it was because 
all the judges were college professors who would, naturally, be 
outraged at a woman who man-handles the english language as I 
do.” 

Then suddenly in 1938 came a telegram which at first she was 
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afraid to open. ‘Telegrams in our family mean death and disas- 
ter.” It was, ironically, from college professors at the University 
of Colorado, inviting her to the Honors Convocation in April to 
receive the degree Master of Letters. She came, borrowing the 
clothes and money for the trip. Almost too frail to walk onto the 
stage of Macky Auditorium, still she made it, and met the occasion 
with all the poise with which she had met every other surprising 


turn of her life. 

She loved it all, the festivity more than anything else 
as much as seeing again, after many years, the kinnikinnick in the 
nearby mountains. She had expected to go home the next day, 
but, invited to stay at President Norlin’s home and delighting in 
their company as they in hers, she stayed on. Mrs. Norlin said 
later that never in her life had she known anyone who impressed 
her as much. 

She visited the mining towns again, staying for a while in Gold 
Hill and in Central City, returning to Boulder for the Writers’ 
Conference. Her advice to writers reflected her own approach: 
“If you want to write, first feel, and then write. Don’t write for 
the critics or for your friends or for a writers’ club. Don’t let any- 
body stand between you and the editor. Don’t ask advice. Write 
as you think you should, and you'll be right.’’ Her notes are full 
of zest for every occasion, though, without false ego or condescen- 
sion. She wrote in a letter how often she was “laughing inside’ — 
as always testing every value. Near the end of August of that sum- 
mer, in Denver, she died from an attack of the asthma from which 
she had so greatly suffered. At Bonanza, her old friend Eli, then 
eighty-five, led the way to the family burial plot in the aspen grove 
on the mesa. 

She had all the elements of the old formula for a happy life— 
work, play, love, and worship. Though the work was overwhelm- 
ingly predominant and the play and the love hard come by, the 
worship was constant. She took life full in the face, with no pro- 
tection from a standard religion or philosophy of any kind except 
her own, and remained worshipping. Her spiritual quality was 
distinctive; her religion was life itself, with a sense of its source 
and its significance. In her books she reveals what Thoreau said 
he found nowhere recorded: ‘A simple and irrepressible satis- 
faction with the gift of life.’ 


almost 
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The Hayden survey of Colorado 


RICHARD A. BARTLETT 


Much of the work in modern map-making is done by a specialist 
using an intricate camera mounted in an airplane. From a high 
altitude pictures are taken of the terrain. Later on, in the comfort 
of a modern laboratory, these aerial photographs are scientifically 
turned into accurate topographical maps. When topographic work 
must be done in the field, a jeep takes the place of the cantanker- 
ous mules of yesteryear, a motel complete with hot showers and 
air-foam mattresses replaces a leaky pup tent, and a local diner 
provides fast, hot meals, free of pine needles and ashes. The result 
is more accurate maps—and less romance. 

If some of the Hayden topographers, men like James T. Gard- 
ner, Henry Gannett, A. D. Wilson, William Henry Holmes, Gus- 
tavus Bechler, and Franklin Rhoda, to name but a few, could see 
the modern methods of map-making, they would indeed agree that 
they had been born seventy-five years too soon. They did not 
make maps that way in the 1870's! In those days the hard-working 
topographer had to deal with such inconveniences as balky mules, 
renegade Indians, grizzly bears, swarming mosquitoes, water short- 
ages, and a limited food supply. They had to climb peaks which 
had never been climbed before; their surveying equipment 
weighed hundreds of pounds; and they traveled over precarious 
pony trails instead of paved highways. Sickness, especially dysen- 
tery and pleurisy, plagued the men. A disgruntled mule could 
kick the results of a month’s work away, and often did. In addi- 
tion, the terrifying electrical storms and autumnal snowstorms, 
which threatened the map-maker with death by electrocution, 
freezing or starvation, were certainly as bad in 1873 as in 1955. 
Yet these and many other hardships were overcome by the Hayden 
Survey, and when its Atlas of Colorado was published in 1877, the 
Centennial State had a more accurate topographic and geographic 
map than any other of the states. The Atlas was also a beautiful 
example of engraving and printing, but more important, the dis- 
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tances were remarkably accurate for that period, the contours were 
well-drawn, and the place-naming was very thorough. A man lost 
in the Colorado wilderness today could easily get out of his pre- 
dicament with the aid of the Hayden map of the area. 

But what was the Hayden Survey? Because it was a government 
operation under the supervision of the Department of the Inter- 
ior, it was officially known as the United States Geological and 
Geographical Survey of the Territories, but it is now generally 
identified by the name of its famous leader. From 1867 through 
1878, this organization of topographers, geologists, photographers, 
zoologists, botanists, ethnologists, paleontologists, paleobotanists, 
and ornithologists, plus a few journalists and Congressmen’s sons 
tagging along, worked in the Territories and States of Nebraska, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, and Colorado, 
mapping the mountains and plains, collecting specimens, and re- 
cording the results of their explorations. When the Survey was 
finished, the foundations of all the knowledge of the natural his- 
tory of a vast and beautiful area had been laid down. 

The leader and prime mover of the Survey was Dr. Ferdinand 
Vandiveer Hayden, a geologist with drive and determination. His 
Survey had its beginning with a $5,000 appropriation in 1867, with 
which Hayden made a geologic survey of Nebraska; in 1868, again 
with a $5,000 appropriation, he extended his geological explora- 
tions into Wyoming. In 1869, with his appropriation doubled and 
with a crew numbering about a dozen persons, Hayden worked 
along the foothills and plains from Cheyenne to Santa Fe, and 
then, back into Colorado by way of Taos, he moved from Fort 
Garland in the San Luis Valley through South Park to Denver. 
The demand for Hayden's Reports for each of the years 1867, 
1868, and 1869 was so great that in 1872 all three of them were 
reissued in one volume. This demand is indicative of the pop- 
ularity of his work.’ 

In 1870, with an appropriation of $25,000, Hayden restricted his 
labors to Wyoming Territory. In 1871, with an appropriation of 
$40,000, and in 1872, with an appropriation of $75,000 plus an 
additional $10,000 for engraving, the Hayden Survey worked in 
northwestern Wyoming and adjacent areas, exploring the Teton 
Mountains and the wonders of the Yellowstone. Since 1870 Hay- 
den had employed famous western photographer William H. Jack- 
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son; and Jackson’s photographs, as well as the descriptions writ- 
ten by journalists and other members of the expeditions, helped 
persuade Congress to create the Yellowstone National Park. 

Threatened Indian troubles, probably with the Sioux, and his 
long distance from supplies, prompted Hayden in 1873 to abandon 
work in Wyoming and to concentrate his attentions on Colorado 
Territory. Another reason for the change of scene, as Hayden 
pointed out to Secretary of the Interior Columbus Delano, was 
that the resources of Colorado should be made known to the world 
as soon as possible, since important railroads (the Santa Fe and 
the Denver and Rio Grande) were pushing into the rugged 
mountains of the Territory, and rapid settlement was sure to fol- 
low. 

Hayden proposed that the Survey remain in Colorado for the 
better part of four years, so that when it left, the basis for our 
knowledge of the natural history of Colorado would have been 
laid, and the new State would benefit from an Aflas of its moun- 
tainous terrain. The completion of such an Atlas would be a feat 
of the first magnitude. Included within the borders of Colorado 
were 1,143 peaks over 10,000 feet high, 830 over 11,000 feet, and 
52 over 14,000 feet. The immensity of the task of mapping such a 
land challenged the topographer, just as the attempt to understand 
the geologic history of mountain ranges that had been twisted and 
turned, elevated and faulted, intrigued the geologist. 

In the spring of 1873, Hayden had James Stevenson, his exec- 
utive officer, establish headquarters in a cottonwood grove at 
Meiers Fisher’s ranch on Clear Creek, about four miles from Den- 
ver. Probably as a result of Dr. Hayden’s Civil War training, the 
camp was arranged neatly, military fashion, with tents on either 
side of a wide, clean street, the kitchen, stables, and other sanitary 
facilities being placed in such a way as to avoid, as much 
as possible, any contamination. For to Hayden, who was a medical 
doctor as well as a geologist, the health of the men was important. 

At this camp Stevenson had to assemble the professional per- 
sonnel, their scientific equipment, the camp men, the camp equip- 
ment, the livestock, and the food. From the army he haggled the 
camp equipage and mules no longer fit for military use—“army 
seconds’’— which were nevertheless quite satisfactory for the slow 
movements of the expedition.” Camp men were recruited from 
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wherever they could be obtained, with a very small number of 
old standbys like ‘Potato John,” one of the cooks, coming back 
year after year. Scientists were rather slow in meeting deadlines, 
and so there was a steady, slow trickle of personnel into the head- 
quarters camp. Once they were all there, the men had to grow ac- 
customed to each other, mule skinners had to get to know their 
mules, and preparations for several months in the field had to be 
pushed forward with all haste, for the season, it seemed, was always 
well along, and there was much to be done before the first snowfall 
of autumn. 

Stevenson’s task was made no easier by the fact that the Survey 
personnel would soon divide up into several divisions and parties 
and disperse to areas as far removed as the Yampa River in the 
northwestern part and the desert and plateau region in the south- 
western part of Colorado. The Survey was never a single unit 
tramping the mountains like Fremont’s parties: it was a half 
dozen or more groups working widely apart, but always according 
to plan. 

Thus in 1873 the personnel was divided into three divisions 
of from eight to a dozen men each. Although the members of each 
division could change over to another, a geologist, a topographer, 
two packers, and a cook were common to each one. There were 
often two or three other men along: naturalists, journalists, or 
guests. The divisions worked up the topography, geology, and 
natural history of fixed geographic areas. In addition, a primary 
triangulation party and Hayden's own supervisory party roamed 
the entire region being surveyed while the photographic party, led 
by William Henry Jackson, made its way through the areas as- 
signed to the three divisions. A quartermaster party under Stev- 
enson’s direction likewise roamed the Rockies, trying to keep all 
the groups supplied with food. Including both the geographical 
divisions and the several parties under Hayden’s general direction, 
the Survey each summer actually put into a field six or eight 
groups of men. 

Among the scientists in these groups gathering at Fisher’s ranch 
in the spring of 1873 was James Terry Gardner, Hayden’s choice 
for the chief photographer’s job. Gardner had received his train- 
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ing at the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale. He had then made 
his way West with a schoolmate, Clarence King (the close friend 
of Henry Adams, mentioned repeatedly in The Education) , and 
had mastered the science of topography while employed by the 
California Geological Survey. Between 1867 and 1872 he was 
chief topographer with the United States Geological Exploration 
of the Fortieth Parallel, of which Clarence King was Geologist in 
Charge. Hayden was pleased to have obtained Gardner who, with 
ten years of western map-making to his credit, was probably the 
best man available for the job. 

Briefly, a topographer’s job is to interpret correctly the face of 
nature—to be able to transmit what the eye sees to a sheet of 
paper, so that a person may look at the resultant map and gain a 
reasonably clear knowledge of the teatures of the country por- 
trayed. In order to have distances, latitudes, longitudes, and ele- 
vations accurately fixed, Gardner and his men made use of the 
customary surveying methods: having established a base line, they 
developed a system of triangles from the base line to mountain 
peaks within a half circle swung from due north, around to the 
west, and on to due south. In turn, from these peaks the topog- 
raphers fixed with their transits more great triangles, so that by 
the end of three seasons’ work all of western Colorado, from the 
front Range to the Utah border, had been submitted to a “pri- 
mary triangulation.” Within these great triangles, they created a 
system of “secondary triangulation” in which distances between 
points were fixed at an average of six or eight miles. When both 
the primary and secondary triangulation had been carefully com- 
pleted, all of the principal geographic points in Colorado were 
represented in very close proximity to their real position in nature. 
On the map they would appear in the right latitude and longitude, 
and Pike’s Peak would not be near Long’s Peak, nor would the 
headwaters of the South Platte River mingle with the flow of 
the Big Thompson. In addition, barometric observations were 
constantly taken and checked and rechecked so that elevations 
would be as correct as possible and contours on the maps would be 
accurate. 

All of this work was technical, scientific, and mathematical. 
But the tracing on a map of the drainage system of the entire area 
demanded more than triangles and mathematical figuring. Some- 
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how the elevations must appear on the map as the peaks, craters, 
cones, knobs, hills, knolls, mounds, dunes, promontories or head- 
lands that they were, and so, once the triangulation had been 
taken care of, the topographers sat down on their windy mountain 
tops and sketched with a lead pencil the drainage system of the 
expanses that met their eyes. 

Although all of the topographers did this work, one member of 
the Hayden Survey became an artist-expert at it. This was Wil- 
liam Henry Holmes, whose magnificent sketches and cutaways of 
the earth, showing the age and contours of the formations beneath 
the surface, have become classics of the art. The resultant profile 
sketches, showing all significant angles, bends, spurs, saddles, and 
changes in the slope of the land were fixed on the spot, so that at 
a time in the future, from an office in far-off Washington, D. C., a 
map would emerge of the area. Thus, when the various forma- 
tions were transferred into contours, platted within the triangles 
where they belonged, a map emerged—a true picture of what was 
really there. 

To make a map of one of the highest and wildest areas remain- 
ing in the United States was James T. Gardner’s task. Since he first 
had to establish the primary triangulation over the entire area, up- 
on which the divisional topographers would base the secondary tri- 
angulation, he could ill afford to waste time. His first few weeks 
were spent in and about Denver, where he established his six-mile- 
long base line from which the entire triangulation of Colorado was 
to be determined. Every means of ensuring accuracy was followed 
in establishing the base line: the length was twice measured with 
steel tape, kept under twenty pounds of strain, with temperature 
observations being taken every five minutes. For if the base line 
was a true six miles in length and if it was placed accurately with 
regard to latitude and longitude, then all subsequent triangula- 
tion, even to the Utah border, would be just that much more ac- 
curate. When the accuracy had been established, triangular pyra- 
mids thirty feet high were erected at each end, by means of which 
readings were expanded to the conspicuous mountain peaks on 
whose summits rough stone monuments were built to sight at.* 

The correct elevation of the base line and of all the peaks which 
figured in the triangulation was essential, and this constituted a 
problem, since the determinations of high points with the mercur- 
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ial barometer were liable to errors varying from 150 to 300 feet. 
In order to achieve the greater accuracy, Gardner arranged to have 
permanent meteorological observations made during the field 
season of 1873 from four stations—one at Denver (5,000 feet), 
one at Canon City (6,000 feet) , one at Fairplay (10,000 feet) , and 
one atop Mount Lincoln (14,000 feet) ; readings were to be taken 
at 7:00 a.M., 2:00 p.m. and 9:00 p.m. The observations taken by the 
field parties were then classified according to heights, and each 
class referred to the base station which was nearest the elevation.* 
Once the base line and the first triangles from it were plotted, 
Gardner headed deep into the Rockies, past the Front Range and 
over the San Miguel, Uncompahgre, and Elk Mountain Ranges. 
For three seasons (1873, 1874, and 1875) he extended his primary 
triangulation further westward until the boundaries of Colorado 
were reached. The highest peaks in every area had to be climbed 
—Mounts Lincoln and Harvard, Italia Mountain, Red Mountain, 
Teocalli Mountain, La Plata Mountain; Gray’s Peak, Pike’s Peak, 
Long’s Peak, to name but a very few—many of which were 
climbed for the first time by the Hayden Survey, and christened by 
the topographers with names which have carried to this day. 
Obviously something more was needed than scientific skill and 
artistic sketching ability. Climbing one and sometimes two or 
three mountain peaks above 10,000 feet in altitude each day was 
hard physical labor, requiring one to be in good physical condi- 
tion. The atmosphere was clearest in the early hours after sun- 
rise, so as often as possible camp was pitched at timberline, with 
the distance to the summit providing a short, brisk climb for a 
morning constitutional. Gardner's party would often get up be- 
tween three and four in the morning, build a fire and sit shivering 
in the frosty air with a few coals under their tin cups and 
plates to keep the food and drink from freezing. The peak would 
loom above them, often newly dusted with snow. It was not un- 
usual for the topographers to spend six or eight hours at work on 
a mountain peak, and, if the weather closed in on them, to return 
to the top the next day. In August, 1874, Gardner spent two days 
and a night on the top of Pike’s Peak. “It snowed and blew bit- 
terly cold,” he wrote to his wife, “but there were hours of wonder- 
ful clearness when I saw points 150 miles off.” From the San 
Luis Valley, he told of riding a trotting mule twenty miles to the 
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snow line of some unspecified peak, climbing two thousand feet, 
building a large stone monument on the 14,000 foot summit, then 
climbing down to the mule, and riding twenty miles back to 
camp.° 

What Gardner described as the most difficult and dangerous 
climb he ever made occurred on August 20, 1873, when he tackled 
beautiful Snowmass Peak, 14,077 feet high, in the Elk Mountains 
some thirteen miles southwest of the present town of Aspen. 
Three times his assistant kept Gardner from falling backwards by 
placing the tripod of the transit against his back. Incidentally, 
these transits, which had to be carried on the shoulders of the 
climbers, weighed more than forty pounds and were bulky. 

Yet it was not all such trying work. Gardner was taken with the 
grassy meadows, bright with thousands of wild flax, the purple- 
blue lupia, and the scarlet trumpet-shaped little flowers, probably 
the Scarlet Gilia, that grow at the high altitudes. From the Elk 
Mountains he wrote Hayden of the beauties of that remote area. 


Constantly as we wound through the darker forest, our trail would 
wind out into these luxuriant meadows, and then pass again into the 
cool shade of the aspen trees whose straight silvery stems and crown of 
shivering leaves soften the light without excluding it, and make not 
a gloom as do the dark conifers of the high altitudes; but cheerful 
woods where grass grows, and flowers bloom, and the atmosphere has 
the softened tone of great solitude.® 


Although the secondary triangulation was accomplished within 
a smaller area, the topographers working on it also had their share 
of the hardships. ‘They climbed an average of one mountain every 
eight miles, taking readings and making sketches and _ profiles. 
Gustavus Bechler, a cantankerous but hard-working individual, 
complained in 1875 that, having arrived at the rendezvous camp 
in Denver twenty-four hours later than the others, he had fallen 
heir to the broken-down animals that nobody else wanted: mules 
“with numerous scars on their sides and backs, ready to break 
open at the first day’s march.” Therefore he had no alternative 
but to use his “own bones harder than any of the animals.” As if 
this was not sufficient adversity, he looked down from the top of 
the second peak he climbed (one close to Lost Park in Park 
County) to see his camp on fire. With commendable self-control 
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W. H. Jackson photograph of Holmes and Chittenden. 
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H. Jackson photograph of Cunningham Gulch in San Juan Mountains 
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he remained on the summit until his observations were finished. 
Once back in camp he discovered that the fire had destroyed his 
tent and everything in it—all his bedding, a good coat, two pairs 
of saddle blankets, and a pack saddle.’ 

Fire was a constant threat. Occasionally, forest fires set by min- 
ers, ranchers, and Indians raged unfought and out of control, 
destroying thousands of acres of forest. Franklin Rhoda, the to- 
pographer, wrote the following description of such fires: 


Leaving Del Norte we commenced work in the mountains to the 
south of that town and found a good deal of snow still on the 
ground but it was melting fast, at the same time giving rise to millions 
of mosquitoes and bogs everywhere. In this region the new “Summit 
District” mines are situated. They are building a new road to them 
which for 15 miles is nowhere below 12,000 feet in elevation and at one 
point crosses a mountain nearly 13,000 feet high. For the first week 
in this part of the country we were troubled by the smoke from several 
great fires. One in particular was raging down in a deep canyon as we 
passed along the highway above mentioned. The smoke extended 
clear across San Luis Valley to Garland over 60 miles and even then 
there was enough to be troublesome. As we came along the smoke 
came out in awful volumes almost thick enough to cut. Now and then 
a break in the great clouds would give us a glimpse into the great fur- 
nace and reminded us muchly of the warm place that all good topog- 
raphers go to when they die. Every moment I expected to see the little 
devils, with the typical wings of flame playing leap frog in the fiery 
furnace. 


Electrical storms were another hazard. Rhoda and his compan- 
ion, A. D. Wilson, had a near tragic experience on one of the 
high peaks in the San Juans, an experience which, however, was 
not uncommon. Having reached the summit of the peak, Rhoda 
and Wilson had barely set to work sketching, when they both 
began to feel “a peculiar tickling sensation” along the roots of 
their hair and along the edge of their hats. 


The tickling sensation . . . was accompanied by a peculiar sound al- 
most exactly like that produced by the frying of bacon. . . . As they 
[the clouds] approached nearer, the tension of the electricity increased 
more rapidly, and the extent of our horizon obscured by them in- 
creased in nearly the same ratio; so that the rapid increase in the elec- 
tric tension marked also an increased velocity in the recording of 
angles and making sketches. . . . 
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As the force of the electricity increased . . . the instrument on the 
tripod began to click like a telegraph machine when it is made to work 
rapidly; at the same time we noticed that the pencils in our fingers 
made a similar but finer sound whenever we let them lie back so as to 
touch the flesh of the hand between the thumb and forefinger. This 
sound is at first nothing but a continuous series of clicks, distinctly 
separable one from the other, but the intervals becoming less and less, 
till finally a musical sound results. The effect on our hair became more 
and more marked, till, ten or fifteen minutes after its first appearance, 
there was a sudden and instantaneous relief, as if all the electricity had 
been suddenly drawn from us. After the lapse of a few seconds the cause 
became apparent, as a peal of thunder reached our ears. The lightning 
had struck a neighboring peak, and the electricity in the air had been 
discharged. Almost before the sound reached us the tickling and 
frying in our hair began again, and the same series of phenomena 
were repeated. . . . The clouds soon began to rise up and approach us. 
As they did so, the electricity became stronger and stronger, till 
another stroke of lightning afforded instantaneous relief. . . . By this 
time the work was getting exciting. We were electrified, and our 
notes were taken and recorded with lightning speed. . . . When we 
raised our hats our hair stood on end, the sharp points of the hundreds 
of stones about us emitted a continuous sound, while the instrument 
outsang everything else, and even at this high altitude could be heard 
distinctly at the distance of fifty yards.® 


Both men finally ran to safety among the rocks below. The next 
time lightning struck the adjoining peak, Wilson scrambled back 
up to the summit to get the transit. He grabbed the tripod, 
hastily threw it over his shoulder, and dashed back. Even so, he 
received a strong electrical shock “‘accompanied by a pain as if a 
sharp-pointed instrument had pierced his shoulder.” Hardly had 
they climbed more than thirty feet below the top before the sum- 
mit, where they had just been, was hit by lightning. 

Indians—Utes, Pah Utes, and renegades attached to no tribe— 
also caused occasional trouble. Sometimes a prowling Indian 
would threaten a topographer who, perched upon some eminence, 
made an excellent target. To the Indians the sight of a man with 
surveying instruments usually indicated another forced sur- 
render of land—a fact that did not improve relations at all. 
Gardner’s party was attacked by a renegade band of Utes and 
Pah Utes, and William Jackson’s photographic group narrowly 
escaped being murdered in two separate incidents. 
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In 1874, Jackson ran into trouble with the Utes at the Los Pinos 
Agency (west of Cochetopa Pass) , when they had refused to let him 
photograph their activities. In 1875, when the time had come to 
carry the Survey into the remotest sections of western Colorado, 
even extending about thirteen miles into Utah, in order to join the 
Hayden Survey with Powell’s Survey in Utah, Gardner had to 
run the risk of trouble with a renegade band of Utes and Pah 
Utes in the Sierra La Sal Mountains on the border of Colorado 
and Utah. He had asked John Wesley Powell (the one-armed 
conqueror of the Colorado River) about the Indians, but Powell 
had not predicted trouble. Ute Chief Ouray, on the other hand, 
had warned Gardner to stay out of the Sierra La Sal, where a dark 
and grizzled old Indian led several lodges. 

On August 4, 1875, Gardner joined forces with the division 
led by another Hayden topographer, Henry Gannett, meeting 
him on the Gunnison River near its junction with the Grand 
River (the Colorado) , close to the present site of Grand Junction. 
The combined party, consisting of seven scientists and eight camp 
men and packers, started south down the Dolores River, leaving 
two young men to look after a base camp on the way. The 
thirteen remaining men cautiously marched southward, main- 
taining guard night and day. The heat was intense, and man and 
beast alike suffered from thirst. ‘Then the country began to break 
up into narrow canyons and steep bluffs, which would have halted 
all progress except that an Indian trail was found. At about eleven 
o'clock Gardner's party rounded a bend and suddenly came upon 
an old Indian and a small boy, both of whom, at the sight of the 
white men, dashed away over a pinon-covered hill. A few mo- 
ments later the party discovered a few patches of corn being irri- 
gated by a little stream. Some of the men wanted to halt for 
water, but the keen eyes of the experienced camp men had sighted 
Indians watching them from the safety of the pinon growth. 

For ten more miles the party marched and was just entering a 
canyon, at about four-thirty in the afternoon, when nine Indians, 
mounted on swift ponies, suddenly surrounded Henry Gannett, 
who was far to the rear. They made signs of friendship, and he 
returned them, at the same time pushing his tired mule ahead to 
catch up with the main party. The Indians wanted to trade, but 
the Hayden men, themselves low on powder and tobacco, refused. 
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Then the Indians urged them to make camp at some mud holes 
close by, but since neither men nor beasts could drink the ‘‘nasty 
fluid” (as Gardner described it), they refused the invitation and 
moved on. No sooner had the rear guard passed over the brow of 
a hill than the Indians began firing. Bullets set up small clouds of 
dust at the feet of Kelsey and Adams, two camp men who were in 
the rear. 

Gardner ordered the men to lead the tired mules ahead at a trot, 
while several members of the party scattered to the flanks to pro- 
tect the main train. When the narrow canyon opened up at one 
point into a wide sagebrush plain, Gardner brought his men to 
the center, and there established camp as far as possible from the 
hills where the Indians could fire down upon them. A ravine 
about 300 yards away offered the Indians some closer protection, 
however, and from this they exchanged volleys with the topograph- 
ers. Meanwhile a circular barricade of the aparejos and baggage 
had been set up. 

At sunset the Indians began crawling through the sagebrush 
toward the camp, and with the rising of the full moon, they in- 
creased their attack, firing often. At about midnight the Indians 
withdrew—but obviously only until sun-up. 

As yet no one had been hit, but one mule had been wounded, 
and men and animals alike were suffering from thirst. Gardner 
wrote: 


We had reached the edge of the great plateau [the Colorado Plateau] 
and were in an irregular valley running up into it, the surrounding 
cliffs 1,000 feet high. Southward the valley narrowed gradually to a can- 
on, up which the trail went to a spring. The Indians would undoubted- 
ly be reenforced in the night by the remainder of the band, and while a 
part would take up the best positions for ambush in the canon, the 
remainder, mounted on their swift ponies, would fight us from every 
knoll as the slow moving train passed on. We had eighteen pack ani- 
mals. Could they but keep us in this valley a day longer, we would 
become frantic with thirst and rush to certain death up the canon. .. .* 


Gardner saw but one hope, and that was to get out of the can- 
yon and onto the plateau, on which an ambush would be nearly 
impossible. At 2:00 a.m. he ordered the mules saddled and 
packed, and at dawn the party headed toward a point to the 
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southwest that looked like it would offer escape from the canyon— 
a route to the plateau, a thousand feet above. Quickly the Indians 
once again attacked, and they dashed along on their ponies, just 
out of rifle range, trying to reach high points along the path from 
which they could shoot. Gardner’s men at the same time raced 
for these points, sometimes getting there first, sometimes not—in 
which case there was a mad run to get out of range of the enemy’s 
fire. Down the valley they went, thirsty, tired, under fire, for five 
hot hours. One man had a mule shot out from under him, three 
other mules were lost and three more were wounded; all but four 
days’ supplies and all equipment was abandoned, but a deer trail 
was finally found which lead to the plateau, from which the party 
escaped to safety. 

Those Indians were close neighbors to a band which gave Jack- 
son’s photographic party a scare a couple of weeks later in a region 
west of the Mesa Verde, about twenty-five miles east of the Gard- 
ner attack. Jackson’s first indication of trouble came somewhat 
like Gardner’s, through the apparently chance meeting with an 
Indian boy who, at sight of the white men, jumped on his pony 
and galloped away. Soon eighteen or twenty young bucks ap- 
peared, shouting and swinging their rifles over their heads. They 
had barely greeted Jackson when they struck all his mules and 
horses with their quirts and, says Jackson, “immediately we were 
in a wild stampede down the canyon, driven by howling savages.” 
Jackson soon met their chief, an old Indian named Pogonobog- 
wint, with whom he traded some silver for some corn, and his 
party got out safely.” 

Yet Indian troubles were actually unusual with the Hayden 
Survey, whereas other difficulties, such as the autumn snows, had 
to be expected as part of the job. Every season the divisions had 
certain fixed areas that they were expected to complete, in spite of 
forest fires, Indians, poor logistics, personnel difficulties, and the 
early snows. Often a group was caught in a blizzard and for sev- 
eral days was in danger of starving or freezing. Neither catastro- 
phe ever actually happened to the Hayden men, however, prob- 
ably because they were careful and intelligent men who took 
proper precautions, and partly because by the time the snows set 
in the men had spent three or four months in the outdoors, and 
were in tough physical condition. At the very least, however, 
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snowfall increased the problems of mountaineering (although it 
cleared up the atmosphere—a boon to the topographer) . 

When, on September 27, 1875, Franklin Rhoda and Frederick 
Endlich set out to climb Trinchera Peak in south central Colo- 
rado, they found the snow above timberline to be two feet deep, 
with banks much deeper. But when they reached a razor-edged 
divide at an altitude of about 13,000 feet, they discovered the 
fresh tracks of a large grizzly bear who had recently climbed to the 
top of the mountain. The climbers stepped carefully in the bear 
tracks and thus avoided breaking through the deep snow banks 
and plunging head first down the mountain side. “Thus too,” 
commented Rhoda, “we were able to put to good use the unerring 
instinct of the bear in selecting the best route to travel by.” 

For men who had lived in the high mountains of Colorado 
throughout the summer seasons of 1873, '74, and °75, it was a 
depressing change to come down off the Grand Mesa and find 
themselves at the end of the great chain of broken and twisted 
rock masses that are the Colorado Rockies. Working conditions in 
the desert areas in the Colorado-Utah-New Mexico border regions 
were as difficult as those in the mountains and did not offer the 
compensating scenic effects. Holmes’ outfit, on the La Plata River 
southwest of Durango, suffered from thirst and nearly lost every- 
thing in a flash flood that at high noon had come down from no- 
where and had washed away their noon meal and some of their 
packs. Later on, when the men discovered a centipede, a large 
spider, and a scorpion, they knew that they were indeed out of the 
Rockies. Holmes wrote to the Rocky Mountain News: 


This is the third year of the survey in Colorado; its belt of 200 miles 
of mountains have kept us busy up to this time. Range after range 
has been climbed and studied and passed by, and still it seemed there 
would always be another; but now we are absolutely sure that to the 
west are only the broad, barren, canoned tablelands, through which 
the Rio Colorado of the West cuts its way.” 


Yet Holmes went on to make some of his finest sketches of the 
desert country of far western Colorado. In winding up the top- 
ographical work in 1876, he climbed Abajo Peak, and almost be- 
came poetic in describing the view. Much of what he sketched 
from the top of the peak had never before been seen. Eastward 
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the view was not interrupted until the La Plata and the San Juan 
Mountains arose, one hundred miles away; to the south were the 
Sierra Cariso; in the west the Henry Mountains; and to the north 
the Sierra La Sal, ‘“‘all in plain view,” as Holmes described them, 
“yet outlining a circle nearly 150 miles in diameter, and including 
an area of 20,000 square miles. The vast area lies beneath us as a 
silent desert, a plateau land cut by innumerable waterless canyons, 
and dotted with a thousand fancifully carved and brilliantly col- 
ored rocks.””* 

With the completion of the Survey to the Utah line, and in a 
few cases even a short distance beyond, the field work of the 
Hayden topographers came to an end. The winters of 1873 
through 1877 had been spent in offices in Washington, D. C., 
working up the results of the field work, so that in 1877 the Hay- 
den Atlas—officially called the Geological and Geographical Atlas 
of Colorado and Portions of Adjacent Territory—was issued. It 
contained four maps of the State of Colorado on a scale of twelve 
miles to the inch. The Drainage Map, a Triangulation Map, an 
Economic Map, and a General Geological Map were followed by 
six topographic and six geologic maps, each constituting one- 
sixth of the State, with the scale being four miles to the inch. Two 
cutaways of mountains showing their geologic make-up and two 
panoramic views—all the work of W. H. Holmes—completed the 
Atlas. 

After it appeared, the Hayden Atlas became immediately val- 
uable to Colorado, which was barely through her first year of 
statehood. The maps proved highly useful to such railroad build- 
ers as E. L. Berthoud of the Colorado Central and General 
William J. Palmer of the Denver and Rio Grande; to such cap- 
italists as Baron Rothschild and the well-known Colorado booster 
and first territorial governor, William Gilpin. The successful 
completion of the Atlas endeared the Hayden Survey to the 
people of Colorado even though in the years 1877 and 1878 the 
Survey worked elsewhere, finally merging, in 1879, with the 
United States Geological Survey. 

Even today the Hayden Atlas ranks as an indispensable tool for 
geologists in certain remote areas of the State, where the more 
modern methods of mapping have not yet been applied. And the 
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modern topographer or geologist might well contemplate bis 
predecessor of years ago, scrambling up the rocky wastes with a 
forty-pound transit over his shoulder, sketching the drainage with 
a lead pencil and paper rather than aiming a camera and sleeping 
at night in a cold pup tent. But loyalty to their project enabled the 
Hayden men to overcome all obstacles, and their achievements 
materially aided all those who have come after them to make their 
living in and to enjoy the State of Colorado. 
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Three poems 
ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


“THIS GREEN AISLE—” 


This green aisle 
Where I walk 

Alone not always, 
Only often, 

Holds shade over 
Cool seclusion, 

Lets through sunlight 
Falling on flowers. 


Closer than orchard, 
Soft with moss, 
Here low blossoms 
Cover ground, 
Violets, snowdrop, 
Squill, alyssum: 
Most of the time 
One looks down. 


Still, now and again, 
Overhead 

Song or color 

Rises higher, 

Oriole, bunting, 
‘Tanager, warbler, 
Blue, red, yellow, 
Orange, purple. 


This green aisle 
Comes to an end 

In open orchard 
Flooded with sun, 
Here is the choice: 
To go on further 
Or turn back slowly 
On my old patrol. 
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PAS SEUL 


On a huge black stage, and all alone, a dancer, 
Under a single spot, intensely white, 

Follows that fierce insistency of light 

‘Turning as if in trance, in dream, in answer 

Not to the outward music, though he moves 
Apparently in time, but to a sound 

Heard somewhere deep within, released and bound 
By what he listens to, and what he loves. 


And through this music, summer light and air 

Play often, so he does not think he goes 

Alone, unpartnered, through the dark, the beam 

Of terrible light, but there is some one there 

To share, and keep, the measure, and he knows 

He moves, most sure, through neither trance nor dream. 


THE CHAMPION 
(In the Welsh meter, Cywydd Llosgyrnog) 


Beyond the outskirts of the town 
The buses park, the folk step down. 
Who wins the crown of the bard? 
Now every inch of Rhyll’s green sod 
Is taken for the Eisteddfod: 

The test, by God, will be hard. 


The match is on; no football game, 
No tennis tournament,—the aim 
For which they came being song. 
The music, rising, wave on wave, 
Gives, more than combat ever gave, 
Proof of the brave and the strong. 


humphries 


And robed in blue or white or green, 
Solemn and bearded, tall and lean, 
Of Druid mien, the old men, 

One in a golden corslet, go, 

Better to listen, to and fro, 

Over and over again. 


Late in the day, they summon one 

To honor’s place, the golden throne, 
There to be known as the best. 

Hebog, the Hawk, puts on the crown 

As the six-foot sword, unsheathed, is drawn 
And the sun goes down in the West. 
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Tourists on climbing rails 


FOREST CROSSEN 


On June 24, 1870, the Denver Pacific, a branch line of the Union 
Pacific running down from Cheyenne, became the first railroad to 
reach Denver. In the same year the Kansas Pacific arrived on Au- 
gust 15 and connected the frontier town with St. Louis and Kansas 
City. After the arrival of these two lines, it was only natural that 
soon the first narrow gauge railroads would begin to climb up the 
steep gulches and canyons of the Rocky Mountains in order to 
bring the wealth of the mining centers down to Denver, where it 
could then be more easily and profitably transported to the East. 
Shortly thereafter these railroads went into the tourist busi- 
ness. 

From 1870 until the last of the narrow gauges began to disap- 
pear in our own day, there was an era of tourist travel that for 
sheer color and picturesqueness has had no equal in the United 
States. Tourists rode climbing rails into every part of the nation’s 
highest state and gasped at canyon and peak, romantic spa, and 
roaring mining camp. It was the era of the excursion, of glowing 
advertising, and carefree group enjoyment—an era that will never 
be forgotten. 

Even before the railroads arrived in Colorado, the people east of 
the Mississippi looked upon this territory as a romantic land, 
thanks to editors and writers such as Horace Greeley, Albert Rich- 
ardson and Henry Villard, who had widely featured the Pike's 
Peak Gold Rush of 1858-59. There were few eastern towns in 
those years that did not have some inhabitant who had spent weary 
weeks with wagon trains or cramped days and nights aboard a 
stagecoach crossing the plains to Denver. 

By 1870, then, easterners who had read and heard the stories of 
these early visitors and settlers had a chance to visit and explore 
this new land. They now could ride in “luxury” not only to Den- 
ver, “The Queen City of the Plains,” but also up into the moun- 
tains to the mines and mining camps surrounded by tall peaks 
covered with “eternal snows.” 
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The railroads at once took advantage of the interest in Colorado 
Territory. They started advertising campaigns to lure people to 
this new land, where one could easily secure financial advantages, 
pioneer new settlements, mine for gold and silver, enjoy the beau- 
ties of scenery, and benefit from the high, clear mountain air. 

A potent factor in these campaigns was the guide books written 
by professional writers. These guides were widely sold, especially 
in railroad newsstands and by news “butchers” on the trains. Al- 
though written in flowery language, they were for the most part 
accurate and contained engravings and woodcuts that could amuse 
the tourists hastening to such a new country. 

The most famous of these early guides for Colorado was written 
by George A. Crofutt, who worked with the Union Pacific and 
allied lines and who had crossed the country before rails began to 
span it. He wrote a series of guide books which by 1884 had sold 
over 500,000 copies. The running title of his 1871 guide adequate- 
ly summarized the scope of the volume: Great Trans-Continental 
Tourists’ Guide, containing a full and authentic description of 
over Five Hundred Cities, Towns, Villages, Stations, Government 
Forts and Camps, Mountains, Lakes, Rivers, Sulphur, Soda and 
Hot Springs, Scenery, Watering Places, Summer Resorts; where to 
look for and hunt the Buffalo, Antelope, Deer and other game; 
Trout fishing, etc. In fact, to tell you what is worth seeing— 
Where to see it— where to go—how to go—and whom to stop with 
while passing over the Union Pacific Railroad, Central Pacific 
Railroad of California, Their Branches and Connections by Stage 
and Water, From the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. “‘Ulustrated. 
Price, bound in Cloth, $1.00.” 

The Kansas Pacific, not to be outdone, issued in 1873 its book- 
let, Colorado—Its Resorts and Attractions to the Pleasure Seeker, 
Tourist and Invalid. Its descriptive passages are typical: 


It is 188 miles, the Shortest Route from Kansas City to Denver. No 
Change of Cars from Missouri River to Denver. It is the Only Trunk 
Railway which passes through the Great Buffalo Ranges of the Amer- 
ican Continent. The Kansas Pacific Railway is the Only Line running 
Pullman Palace Cars to Denver. There are no disagreeable Omnibus 
or Dangerous Ferry Transfers by this route. Through Passengers from 
the East make transfers in Union Depots, and cross all the Great 
Rivers on Substantially constructed Iron Bridges. .. . 
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As the traveler journeys westward over the Great Plains, he will 
occasionally see immense herds of Buffalo, which is a never-to-be-for- 
gotten sight to an Easterner; in the springtime large herds of Ante- 
lope may be seen. 

The traveler arrives . . . after a pleasant ride of 31 hours. . . [in] 
Denver, the political capital and commercial center of the Territory. 


g, romantically situated at the foot of the 
“Shining Mountains,” is without doubt one of the most beautiful of 
the inland cities of the world. Can anything grander be imagined 
than the sight to be obtained here of the Rockies? 

The first coach of the Leavenworth and Pike’s Peak Express Com- 
pany arrived in Denver, May 7th, 1859. . . . Now it has five railroads 
{Denver Pacific, Kansas Pacific, Colorado Central, Denver and Rio 
Grande, and the Boulder Valley], and owing to the exertions made by 
the Kansas Pacific Railway Company to people Colorado, its popula- 
tion is now 12,000. 


This aristocratic little burg 


Under the sub-heading, ‘““Colorado As A Resort For Invalids,” 
appeared these phrases: “Great claims for treatment of asthma. 
The disease...is relieved in...nearly every instance... .Con- 
sumptives . . . almost certainly recover.” 

These blatant advertising claims had the desired effects: the 
tourists flocked to Colorado. Once there they quickly learned that 
the rails did not end in Denver but by narrow gauges climbed 
over the mountains and through the canyons. Crofutt had re- 
marked in 1873 that “We contend this is the only system of rail- 
roads applicable to a rough, mountainous country like Colorado 

” By these new rails the traveler could ride up into the allur- 
ing Rocky Mountains with speed and comfort, although the latter 
commodity was debatable. 

Again we are indebted to Crofutt in his New Overland Tourist 
and Pacific Coast Guide for a picture of travel on the Colorado 
Central up Clear Creek Canyon to the mines in 1879: 


From Junction to Black Hawk... seven miles... nearly every foot of 
the creek bed has been dug over, time and again, by miners, in search 
of the yellow metal—gold. . . . Black Hawk, a city of about 3000 inhab- 
itants ... one of the great treasure chambers of the American Con- 
tinent. . . . Central [City] is the center of an extensive mining section. 
. .. Idaho [Springs], for its hot and cold mineral springs—and swim- 
ming baths—has been noted as an attractive summer resort. It is 
claimed that the waters ... are nearly identical . .. with the celebrated 
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Carlsbad waters of Germany. . . . Georgetown—which is situated in 
the great silver mining region of Colorado. 


When the tourist visited these mining towns, he had only to show 
some interest in the mines and he would be invited to go down 
and see the actual workings. The invitation was even more quick- 
ly offered if there were pretty young women in the party, for the 
miner of precious metals had the gallantry of the true adventurer. 

Interesting as were the mining camps up Clear Creek, they were 
put in eclipse by those of Leadville, that “Cloud City” more than 
10,000 feet up in the Rockies. In 1878, it became a must for those 
interested in seeing the wild sights of a booming mining town. 
Two railroads, the Denver, South Park and Pacific and the Denve1 
and Rio Grande, were the first to send their cars into the area. The 
Denver and Rio Grande told its patrons in an 1881 booklet, en- 
titled Health, Wealth and Pleasure in Colorado and New Mexico, 
that at Leadville they would find “the most productive mines in 
the world.” Nothing, however, was said about the delights of 
State Street—gambling houses, dance halls, etc. They evidently 
needed no advertising to be easily found. 

The Denver and Rio Grande had other spots in Colorado to 
praise. By 1892, Leadville was forgotten and Creede was described 
in Around the Circle—A Thousand Miles Through the Rocky 
Mountains as “Colorado’s newest and richest mining camp.” 
Ouray had “aerial tramways of the mines . . . like spider webs 
against the crimson and yellow and white backgrounds.” Silver- 
ton was “the Queen of the San Juan.” 

The D&RG also quickly seized upon Colorado Springs and 
Manitou Springs as “musts” for the tourist. Its booklets spoke of 
‘‘Manitou, the most romantic and renowned watering place of the 
Rocky Mountains. . . . [The springs] resemble those of Ems, and 
excel those of Spa—two of the most celebrated groups in Europe.” 

Since this era was the age of fierce competition for the railroads 
in Colorado, the Denver and Rio Grande’s high standards were 
challenged in 1885 by the Colorado Midland, a standard gauge 
road, which began building west from Colorado Springs. It tapped 
Leadville and told the readers of its pamphlet Heart of the Rockies 
(1890) that such a spot was “the leading silver producer of the 
world” and Aspen was ‘“‘the silver gem of the Rockies.” 
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The Midland boosted Glenwood Springs as its chief watering 
place, describing it as one of the most beautiful and picturesque 
places on the continent. It was ‘‘virtually a sanatorium .. . the flow 
of the ten largest springs estimated at 8000 gallons per minute.” 

But in spite of such attractions as spas and mineral springs, more 
mining excitement was in store for Colorado, and the railroads 
were ready to take advantage of every new discovery. In 1891, the 
state’s greatest mining camp roared into life—Cripple Creek. It 
soon had its railroads, and one of the most celebrated was the 
Colorado Springs and Cripple Creek District Railway, a standard 
gauge. 

This road at once recognized the value of excursions. No trip 
to Colorado was complete without seeing Cripple Creek and Vic- 
tor, then described in a booklet with the poetic title of O’er Canon 
and Crag to the Land of Gold (1904) as ‘the two principal cities 
in the famous gold camp, which is composed of twelve towns, with 
a total population of about 50,000 people.”’ Besides the big mines, 
there were attractions like Altman, the highest incorporated town 
in the world, to tempt big groups such as the National Hotel 
Clerks’ and Shriners’ conventions. 

Fascinating as were the mining camps and pleasant as were the 
watering places, the railroads had another asset which never failed 
—scenery. It was the real attraction for the excursions that gained 
in number and popularity from the middle 1870's on. 

One of the first excursion points was Beaver Brook in Clear 
Creek Canon west of Golden. People liked it so much that the 
Colorado Central during the summer months ran special trains 
for school children and picnic parties from the valley below and 
the mountain towns above. 

The Denver, South Park and Pacific as early as 1880 advertised 
that ‘“The Day Express, leaving Denver at 7:30 a.m. affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for Tourists to visit the wonderful Platte 
Canon, Dome and Cathedral Rocks and Kenosha Summit, 10,139 
feet above the sea.”” The railroad boasted the finest excursion 
points of any in Colorado. ‘“The many thousands who have visited 
its Wild and Beautiful Scenes, will bear us out in the assertion that 
nowhere are there finer resorts for Pic-nics and Moonlight Excur- 
sion Parties.” 
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W. H. Jackson photograph of Georgetown Loop 
State Historical Society of Colorado 





Tourists at Summit of Mt. McClellan 
Denver Public Library Western Collection 








The same railroad later built an independent line to Leadville, 
crossing wind-swept Boreas Pass at 11,470 feet altitude. From here 
the tourist had vistas of mountain grandeur in all directions 
around the high plains of South Park. From the Gunnison-bound 
line that crossed Trout Creek Pass to Buena Vista and then up 
Chalk Creek, the tourist saw scenery such as the famous Collegiate 
Range of Mt. Harvard, Mt. Princeton, and Mt. Yale. 

Not to be outdone, the Denver and Rio Grande set itself up as 
“the only route embracing the Grandest and Choicest Scenery in 
Nature’s Repertoir: The Royal Gorge and Grand Canon of the 
Arkansas, Veta Pass, Manitou, Pike’s Peak, Garden of the Gods 

” It listed equipment unsurpassed: “Pullman Palace Sleeping 
Cars, Horton Reclining Chair Cars and Observation Cars on day- 
light trains through the Royal Gorge.” 

In 1892 the D&RG advertised its “Around the Circle” trip—“A 
Thousand Miles Through the Rocky Mountains’—in conjunc- 
tion with the Rio Grande Southern and the Rainbow Route of the 
Silverton Railroad. An Around the Circle folder of 1908 says that 
the trip could comfortably be performed in four days’ time, the 
fare $28. It was all rail except one exciting section at Ouray, where 
the tourists had a chance to ride a Concord stagecoach behind six 
clattering horses. The trip began in Denver, went south through 
Colorado Springs and on to Pueblo, “the Pittsburg of the West.” 
‘Then on to Canon City and up the Royal Gorge: ‘“‘on either hand 
the perpendicular granite towers aloft 2,627 feet—but 13 feet less 
than half a mile.’’ Salida was next with its remarkable view of the 
Sangre de Cristo Range. ‘The train crossed Marshall Pass ‘‘almost 
at timberline,” ran down to Gunnison, then on to the Black Can- 
yon of the Gunnison, which “is deemed fully the equal of the Roy- 
al Gorge. .. .”. Then on to Montrose and Ridgeway, where pass- 
engers were transferred to the Rio Grande Southern. Next the 
tourist crossed Lizard Head Pass, dropped down to Rico, a mining 
town, and on across ‘the fair Valley of the Dolores,” to Durango. 

A choice was given at Ridgeway, and some tourists elected to 
travel to Ouray “completely walled in by an amphitheatre of 
precipitous cliffs... .” At Ouray a change was made to stagecoach 
and on up to Red Mountain. Here the passengers were transferred 
to the Rainbow Route, the famous Silverton Railroad built by 
Otto Mears, who was called the “Pathfinder of the San Juan.”’ It 
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ran along the side of lurid Red Mountain, attaining at Summit an 
elevation of 11,235 feet. Upon reaching Silverton the road dropped 
down to Durango and then ran eastward, passing over the Conti- 
nental Divide at Cumbres Pass, crossing the San Luis Valley and 
La Veta Pass before reaching Denver. 

The claims for the scenic wonder of this trip were mild, how- 
ever, when compared to those made by the Colorado Springs and 
Cripple Creek District Railway: “The ride of 45 miles from Colo- 
rado Springs to Cripple Creek is the One Day Trip that Bankrupts 
the English Language.” The odd thing is that most tourists agreed. 

The Colorado Midland was not far behind in its Heart of the 
Rockies booklet of 1890. After crossing Ute Pass into South Park, 
the tourist could let his eyes ‘‘rest on the barren peaks of Prince- 
ton, Yale and Harvard, all lifting their white heads above the 
Saguache Range to a height of over 14,000 feet.” Then on to 
where “we look down into a gigantic chasm; we are upon the 
ragged edge of Hell Gate.’ All this and more on the trip to Salt 
Lake City. 

Less spectacular but every bit as beautiful was the trip over the 
“Switzerland Trail of America,” the Colorado and Northwestern 
narrow gauge west of Boulder. Many trains were made up in 
Denver and, because this was a one-day excursion, it became one 
of the most popular. ‘‘After one trip over The Switzerland Trail 
of America, the traveler will want to repeat the enjoyment and 
have all his friends share the same pleasure.” 

By 1895, the excursion business was going full blast. Booklets 
and folders printed by the railroad companies came out in the 
thousands, each proclaiming in flowery prose the scenic beauties 
of the line. Half-tone illustrations in color were widely featured. 
About this time colored postcards came out, at first modestly, then 
in a great flood. Made in Germany from good photographs— 
William Henry Jackson’s among them—they were sometimes 
altered by the German artists to picture terrifying scenes. An ex- 
ample is several versions of the Georgetown Loop picture. Trains 
clung to the sides of mighty canyons by a mere trace of roadbed, 
ascended grades no locomotive could have climbed, swished along 
through clouds shrouding mountain tops. People loved such 
scenes, and no newsstand or train “butcher” was fully stocked 
without a big supply. 
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Probably no rail attraction in Colorado drew as many excursion- 
ists as the Georgetown Loop trip. The Colorado and Southern, 
successor to the Colorado Central, which built the Loop, described 
it in a folder printed in the early 1900’s as “The Grandest of All 
One Day Trips.” After a ride up Clear Creek, past the jutting 
rock known as Mother Grundy and Inspiration Point, where “sky, 
rock and stream combine in the picturesque,” the tourist came 
first to Idaho Springs and then Georgetown. ‘‘At the latter city,” 
the folder continued, ‘‘the trip reaches that wonderful piece of en- 
gineering skill, now world-famous, the Far-Famed Loop.” 

In order to gain elevation on its way above Georgetown to Silver 
Plume, the railroad ran west up the south side of South Clear 
Creek, crossed the stream and headed back east, climbing strongly. 
Then its tracks swung out and crossed a high curved trestle seven- 
ty-five feet above the rails below, and on west, making a complete 
loop. 

From early June until the middle of September two daily trains 
left Denver for the Loop. On Sundays and for special events such 
as conventions there were many specials, the number being limited 
by the rolling stock available. The rate on week days was $3.00, 
Sundays and holidays, $2.00. 

After 1906, when the narrow gauge Argentine Central was com- 
pleted to the summit of Mount McClellan, altitude 14,007 feet, 
the tourist was offered a trip over another engineering marvel. 
The railroad advertised itself in a charming folder, entitled The 
Stairway to the Stars, as the highest railway in the world operated 
for general traffic. The tourist made the trip over the Georgetown 
Loop, changed cars at Silver Plume and was off up the heavy 
grades behind a powerful but slow Shay-geared locomotive. The 
railroad zig-zagged upwards, using switchbacks, so that at one place 
six levels of track were visible. After a stop at Waldorf, the mining 
camp which boasted the highest post office in the world, 11,666 
feet altitude, the locomotive charged on up more switchbacks to 
the summit of Mount McClellan. Here were views that rivaled 
any in the world. Round-trip rates from Denver ranged from 
$3.50 to $4.50. 

The Denver and Rio Grande was not to be outdone in engineer- 
ing wonders. In Animas Canon between Durango and Silverton 
“the road climbs and clings to the rising cliffs . . . and the train 
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rolls along a mere granite shelf in mid-air. Above, the vertical 
wall rises a thousand feet; below, hundreds of feet . . . a fathomless 


river. 

The D&RG had another wonder to offer in the Silverton Rail- 
road, over which it operated. This line was described in the 
American Society of Engineers as the steepest (a five per cent 
grade) and the crookedest (with thirty-degree turns) in Colorado. 

On the Rio Grande Southern were 130 bridges. The highest, 
at Ophir, measured 95 feet in the middle of the span. The longest 
bridge, above Rico, was 544 feet. 

In the autumn of 1890 the Manitou and Pike’s Peak (cog) Rail- 
way was completed to the summit of Pike's Peak, 14,109 feet alti- 
tude. Its average grade was sixteen per cent, the maximum being 
twenty-five, and its sharpest curves sixteen degrees. ‘Thousands of 
tourists clung to seats or companions on this climb and loved it. 

The Denver, South Park and Pacific advertised its Alpine Tun- 
nel, completed in 1881, as an engineering marvel, ‘‘the highest 
railroad tunnel in the world.” It was 11,612 feet above the sea. 

Likewise, the Colorado Midland made much of its Hagerman 
Tunnel, which had standard gauge tracks that bored through the 
very top of the cloud-sweeping Saguache Range at an altitude of 
11,528 feet. It too was advertised as ‘‘the highest in America,” 
despite the Alpine’s claim. 

Still another marvel of railroad engineering was the track of the 
Denver and Northwestern—later the Denver and Salt Lake or 
Moffat—across the Continental Divide at an altitude of 11,660 
feet. This railroad could truly boast of the highest standard-gauge 
pass in North America. David H. Moffat was its builder, and its 
excursions were a delight to thousands up through the summer of 
1927. 

Truly, the tourist was offered a wide selection of exciting rail 
excursions at very low cost. This continued up until 1914, when 
two clouds appeared on the railroads’ horizon—a falling off of 
mining that caused abandonment of railroads into the camps and 
the arrival of the automobile on the narrow mountain roads. 

In a few short years the specials were gone—the great Circle 
Trip over the Denver and Rio Grande, the flower trips on the 
Moffat and the Switzerland Trail, the magnificent climb to the 
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top of Mount McClellan, the visit to Leadville. Only the Manitou 
and Pike’s Peak survived. 

Happily, the glory of the rail excursions did not die. Before 
World War II an organization of rail lovers, the Rocky Mountain 
Railroad Club of Denver, began making excursions. One of the 
first was on a chartered steam train up the Pike’s Peak Cog road. 

After the war the membership grew until its officers could offer 
excursions on chartered trains over narrow gauge lines. Helpful 
national publicity brought rail fans from all parts of the nation 
to ride the Rio Grande Southern from Ridgeway to Dolores, the 
Denver and Rio Grande Western over Marshall Pass to Gunnison 
and down the Black Canyon, from Alamosa over Cumbres Pass to 
Durango, and then up to Silverton. Expert photographers took 
stills and movies that now have great value, for some of these lines 
have been abandoned. 

Along the way people turned out to see steam passenger trains, 
a sight many had never expected to see again. They stared after 
them, some with a trace of moisture in their eyes. .. . No, the ex- 
cursions on climbing rails will never be forgotten, not so long as 
hearts beat to the thought of a moonlight special rolling through 
a soft mountain night. 


PATTERN FOR POETS 
By BELLE TURNBULL 


Come spring, our larks in jubilee 
Performing with a plangent grace 
All round the prairie’s candid space 
Utter their sudden sequences. 


Unfailing is the lark to chime 
The molten changes of his tongue, 
Yet never rings a change too long. 
Now shall no other learn of him? 
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Fact or fancy 


CAROLINE BANCROFT 


As one interested in both Colorado folklore and history, I wonder 
if the psychologists have not missed a curious truism. What holds 
for folklore in Colorado undoubtedly repeats itself in other local- 
ities, and would thus constitute some sort of law. My knowledge 
of these matters is too limited to draw any profound conclusions, 
but I should like to set down here a few observations bearing on 
the relationship of fancy and fact. 

Folks make history by acting it out themselves, then they re- 
make it by repeating to the next fellow what they think really 
happened. If what they repeat really did happen, that constitutes 
history. But if it did not, that constitutes a branch of folklore 
which passes as history but is really fabrication. And it is this 
type of historical folklore which represents a general trend I 
should like to discuss. 

The presence of this trend shows up most pointedly in the 
case of Colorado characters who, whether they actually lived or 
not, have tended to acquire an accretion of folk history. The odd 
thing about this particular kind of person is that what he or she 
actually did, colorful though it may be, tends to get lost, while 
what was purely apocryphal gains a more robust vitality each year 
that passes. 

I first observed this tendency in connection with Pat Casey, 
folk hero of Gilpin County. Casey was a real person, an illiterate 
Irish immigrant, who walked across the plains in 1859 as part of 
the Pike’s Peak rush. Penniless when he arrived in Colorado, Pat 
staked out a claim on Quartz Hill above Nevadaville, a claim 
which became the Pat Casey mine, later called the Ophir. Casey 
was a colorful character—cocky, humorous, pretentious, generous, 
and a natural leader. After a number of set-backs and hardships, 
he became one of the first bonanza kings of the Central City dis- 
trict and thereafter seized every opportunity to show off. 

I first heard about him from my father, a mining engineer, 
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who told me the story, no longer current in Gilpin County, about 
the days when Casey first began to be prosperous. He loaded a 
barrel of beer in the back of his buggy and drove around to the 
mines on Quartz Hill. As he came to each shaft, he would call 
down: “How many of yese is down there?” 

If the answer was an odd number, five, or seven, or such, Pat 
would call back, very tickled at his humor: “Well, half of yese 
come up and have a drink.” 

Jesse L. Pritchard, who worked for Pat Casey in 1859, included 
several stories about Casey in his reminiscences, published in The 
Trail magazine for November, 1911. In his version of the above 
story, Pritchard changed the barrel of beer into a bottle of whiskey 
for Pat’s own men and, when the answer came up the shaft, “Five,” 
Pat, afraid there was not enough whiskey to go around, called 
back for half of the five to come up. Pritchard’s tale implied that 
Pat did not understand that half of five was an impossibility. 

It seems likely to me that both my father’s and Pritchard's vari- 
ants were true but at different times. Pritchard recalled the situa- 
tion which occurred, and then, after Casey discovered his error, 
he turned the incident into a joke. In any case, both stories have 
the ring of authenticity and yet both are forgotten. 

There are other Casey stories. The most fantastic, also true, 
concerns the time that Frank Hall, then adjutant general of a vol- 
unteer militia, had to call out the troops to suppress a riot, en- 
gineered by Pat and his night hands, a large body of reckless, 
turbulent fellows who dominated the saloons of the gulch towns 
and were the talk and terror of the whole region. 

One day, after Pat had become wealthy, he got especially an- 
noyed because Mike Dougherty, a fine comedian of the early 
1860's who composed and sang topical humorous songs, wrote a 
show-stopping ballad called Pat Casey’s Night Hands. Dougherty, 
of Langrishe and Dougherty, planned to sing the song at the old 
Montana Theatre in Central City. The song had already been 
heard in Denver and had proved so hilarious that it was repeated 
many times. Casey was determined to keep Dougherty from sing- 
ing it in Casey’s home locale, bringing ridicule upon the mine- 
owner before his friends. He set his night and day hands, who 
were devoted to their boss, to roistering about in the gulch towns. 

The year was 1863, and a recruiting station for the Union army 
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had opened an office across the street from the Montana Theatre. 
Casey drove down from Nevadaville in his smart turn-out and, 
while he brandished the buggy whip in rage at the authorities, 
roared boisterous threats. Sergeant Pepper of the recruiting sta- 
tion stepped over and said: “Mr. Casey, I represent the United 
States government, and you must be quiet or I will have to arrest 


you. 

Casey shouted back, ‘“To hell with you an’ the United States 
government—I tell you I'll bring down me men and clean out the 
town. And you can’t stop me. No Langrishe and Dougherty can 
slander me and mine.” 

The sergeant called for help. Sheriff Billy Cozens wired Gov- 
ernor Evans, who directed the military to act under the sheriff's 
orders. The governor also promised to take a fast horse from 
Denver for the mountains in the morning to help stop the riot. 
The militia answered Cozens’ appeal and marched up from Black- 
hawk. 

Meanwhile, the instigator of all this excitement, having added 
champagne to beer and whiskey, passed out while reciting his 
grievances to assorted cronies. Sheriff Cozens was able to stow him 
away, quietly and peaceably, to sleep it off in jail. Mike Dougherty 
sang his song, and the governor found it unnecessary to make a 
mountain trip the next morning. 

Alice Polk Hill told this story in her Colorado Pioneers in Pic- 
ture and Story, published in 1915, and, despite a couple of minor 
errors, her version was the correct one. Then the story died. In 
fact, nearly all the Casey stories went underground. Pat Casey's 
name was remembered by only a few old-timers. 

In 1945, after completing a thesis and several academic papers 
on various aspects of the Central City region, I was attempting a 
book script dealing with its colorful characters. One chapter was 
devoted to Pat Casey on whom I had done much research. At the 
time, I was living in seclusion in Central City. One day I was 
surprised to see Levette J. Davidson scrambling over the high 
stone walls in an effort to find my house. Levette Davidson is 
probably the leading folklorist of Colorado. He is the head of the 
English Department of the University of Denver and founder of 
the Western Folklore Conference, held each summer for the past 
fifteen years on his university’s campus. Levette, an old friend 
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and teacher, was using up some of his precious rationed gasoline 
to inquire about legendary mining characters for a paper to be 
given at the national folklore conference. 

At the time, Levette had never heard of Pat Casey. So I told 
him many stories and supplied him with notes for finding written 
allusions to Pat Casey. Armed with this material, Levette set out 
to save the colorful Irishman from limbo. The result was “ ‘Gassy’ 
Thompson—and Others: Stories of Local Characters,” which was 
published in the California Folklore Quarterly for October, 1946. 
Five pages of the article were given to Thompson and four-and-a- 
half to Pat Casey. Pat’s star began to rise again. 

But the truth about Pat got lost—not in Levette’s paper—but 
in secondary accounts. Actually, Pat Casey left Gilpin County in 
1863 never to return. He was the first person in Colorado to sell 
his mine to a Wall Street investment firm, and the Irishman’s 
action subsequently started an enormous speculation in Gilpin 
County gold stocks. But Pat Casey and Central City had parted 
forever. 

Not so in the minds of those who write folklore for history. Pat 
Casey, for them, is a prominent character of Central City in the 
1870's. Lawrence Marshall and Clarence Jackson introduced him 
into The Quest of the Snowy Cross as a friend of W. H. Jackson 
and a traveler with the Hayden Survey—ten years after Pat had 
left Colorado. Marshall Sprague, writing in the August, 1954, 
issue of Colorado Wonderland, has Pat in the state in the seven- 
ties. The same mixing of fact and fancy has occurred in two 
other stories about Pat which I suspect are apocryphal but which 
have replaced the few true ones published before World War I. 
According to one of these, Pat was asked to donate toward buying 
a chandelier for the Catholic Church, and replied: “Sure, an’ 
here’s fifty bucks. But who’s goin’ to play it for ye?” 

Another time he was asked to help purchase a gondola to grace 
the lake that used to be at the head of Lake Gulch, above Central 
City, which was bordered by a pavilion and resort hotel. “Sure,” 
he replied. ‘“Here’s an ixtra fiver. Get two and let ‘em breed.” 

What is it, I would ask the psychologists and the folklorists, that 
keeps the doubtful tales alive while the true ones die out? 

Another character around whom many stories have been spun 
is, of course, Baby Doe Tabor. The one that you have heard most 
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often is how Tabor left his wife Augusta and moved down to the 
Windsor Hotel to be with Baby Doe. In the movie Silver Dollar 
there was a scene of his packing his bags in the house that used to 
stand where the Mile High Center is now in Denver. While 
Augusta remonstrated, Baby Doe waited at the Windsor. 

The truth is that Tabor left his home at Seventeenth and Broad- 
way and moved down to the Windsor because of a scarlet woman, 
Willie Deville, whom the Silver King had met in Lizzie Allen’s 
parlor house in Chicago and brought to Denver. Their affair 
lasted over a year. Willie told about it in an interview with the 
St. Louts Post-Dispatch, a clipping of which is pasted in one of 
Augusta Tabor’s scrapbooks (now owned by the Denver Public 
Library Western Collection) and Forbes Parkhill has told the 
truth about the episode in his The Wildest of the West. Certainly 
in 1879, it was common knowledge. But in folk parlance and in 
many other Tabor histories, fancy again triumphs over fact as 
Baby Doe goes on taking the blame for this act. 

Another minor instance of this trend is referring to Horace 
Austin Warner Tabor as “Haw.” This vulgarism was invented 
by David Karsner, who wrote a disparaging book about the Tabors 
in 1932, called Silver Dollar. Such an appellation was very useful 
to the author in setting the tone of his work; but it had no basis in 
fact. Personal friends of the Tabors and reputable historians have 
pointed this error out time and time again. But “Haw” tenacious- 
ly lives on; and Ill give you odds that the next time you hear 
Tabor mentioned, he will be called ‘““‘Haw’’—not Horace! 

Another instance of this mixing that 1 find particularly fascinat- 
ing involves F. G. Bonfils, who was the handsome and dynamic 
publisher of the Denver Post up to the time of his death in Feb- 
ruary, 1933. I worked for Mr. Bonfils for over four years, and 
knew him on a rather informal basis. During the five-year period 
that I was on the Post, two books appeared, Mountain City by 
Upton Sinclair in 1930 and The Great I Am by Lewis Graham in 
1933. 

Both books had thinly veiled attacks on Mr. Bonfils, and both 
contained the widely current story of how “F. G.” obtained his 
Denver home at Tenth and Humboldt Streets by blackmailing 
L. H. Guldman, the owner. Guldman, the founder of The Golden 
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Eagle store, had a son who was thought to have effeminate ten- 
dencies. “F. G.” is supposed to have told Mr. Guldman that he 
would expose his son’s tastes in the Post if Mr. Guldman did not 
sell the coveted house at a modest figure. 

In Mountain City Sinclair called Bonfils, “T. J.” Goodson 
(translation of Bonfils) and Guldman, Mr. Rosenstein. His 
version of the story is full of salacious details, but it is substantially 
the same tale wherever told, written, or spoken. You can prob- 
ably hear the story, today, if you bring up the name of F. G. Bon- 
fils. Needless to say, the tale will be recited to you as gospel truth. 

Even in the early 1930’s, I never believed the story, although I 
was laughed at as being blindly loyal to my employer. My reason- 
ing at the time was based on the fact that Mr. Guldman always 
spoke to me of “Bon” with apparent affection and genuine in- 
terest. How could Mr. Guldman feel so, if he had been black- 
mailed? And so, throughout the years, I stuck to my belief. 

Recently I was talking with Mrs. Horace Bennett, widow of the 
millionaire real estate man who made his first fortune in Cripple 
Creek and went on to make many more profitable investments in 
Denver. Formerly the Bennetts owned such well-known buildings 
as the Tabor Theatre, the Windsor Hotel, and Wolhurst, the 
magnificent estate outside of Littleton, which is now a club. In 
a number of business deals, Horace Bennett was associated with 
F. G. Bonfils. 

In the course of my conversation with Mrs. Bennett, I explained 
to her my theory that what is not true has a more tenacious life 
than what is. I said I couldn't prove it, but I had an idea that the 
story about the Guldman-Bonfils house was an example of my 
theory. 

Mrs. Bennett smiled and said: “You are right—and if you can't 
prove it, I can.” 

This is her story. When the Bennetts’ daughters were approach- 
ing adolescence, the couple decided they wanted a larger house 
than the one at 1212 Grant Street where they were then living. 
In the autumn of 1909, Mr. Bennett bought from Mr. Guldman 
the house at Tenth and Humboldt because the Bennetts liked its 
indoor swimming pool. But the Bennetts did not move in im- 
mediately. Since they were traveling a great deal, they stayed at 
the Brown Palace when in Denver. Then they heard that Wol- 
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hurst was on the market and decided to buy the estate as an even 
nicer setting for the girls to grow up in. After about six months 
or more, the Bennetts sold the Guldman house to the Bonfils 
family without ever occupying it. The sale was a straight real 
estate deal—nothing more. Mrs. Bennett added, after her story 
was finished, that she could find the figures, she thought, in her 
husband’s papers or that the recorder’s office should have details 
of the transaction. In any case, Mr. Bonfils had had no direct 
dealings with Mr. Guldman about the property and certainly no 
blackmail was involved in the transaction. 

Another Colorado character who is the center of an oft-quoted 
tale, equally erroneous, is the Unsinkable Mrs. Brown. It goes like 
this. When Maggie and Jim Brown were struggling to make a 
strike in Leadville, they were living in a primitive two-room cabin 
in Stumptown. (This much is true.) One night Jim came home 
with a sum of paper money. (The first time I heard this story the 
sum was $10,000. The last time I read it—in Pasquale Marran- 
zino’s column in the Rocky Mountain News a year ago—the sum, 
in the course of twenty-five years, had risen to $300,000!) What- 
ever the sum, it was supposed to be the fortune made from their 
first strike, and Jim gave it to Maggie to hide. Since it was a sum- 
mer night, she put the money in the stove and went to bed. Jim 
went to town to celebrate, came home with some friends, and lit a 
fire in the stove to warm them. The fortune was destroyed, and 
when Maggie wept, Jim said calmly, ““Never mind, I'll make you 
just as much over again, and more, too.” 

There is nothing true about this story. Jim did not own a mine. 
He was the manager for the Little Jonny. (And just try to get the 
correct spelling of the name of this mine in print! I have come 
to believe that typesetters keep an h in hand ready to pop in 
Jonny and make me guilty of one more historical error.) In those 
days, no one in a mining camp ever tolerated a single bill of paper 
money, much less a whole packet of them. What Maggie hid in 
the stove was the manager's cash box money, containing only gold 
and silver coin. When the fire was lit, naturally the metal didn’t 
burn but just dropped through the grates into the ashes box. 
When the ashes cooled, Maggie and Jim fished the money out 
and washed the coins off. 
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But this false tale about paper money lives on and on despite 
the fact that there are dozens of good stories—true ones—that can 
be told about the Unsinkable Mrs. Brown. 

For example, there is the one of how she got her nickname. 
Mrs. Brown was aboard the S. S. “Titanic” in April, 1912, when 
the great ship struck an iceberg. Maggie was genuinely heroic 
during that tragedy, rowing the life boat in which she found her- 
self, pulling in a man who had jumped from the deck into the 
icy sea, putting her ermine coat over him, and sharing a flask of 
brandy which she had thought to bring for those suffering from 
exposure. 

When they were taken aboard the S. S. ““Carpathia” after nearly 
five hours at sea, she devoted her time to nursing the sick, trans- 
lating for the poor emigrant women who could speak no English, 
and raising a purse for the newly-made widows and orphans in 
the steerage, bereft of money and with no prospects for jobs. 

The “Titanic” sank Sunday night and the “Carpathia” docked 
in New York on Thursday; but Mrs. Brown stayed on board until 
Friday to succor her charges, and to deliver the messages of those 
who had died to relatives who would want to know about their 
loved ones. When the reporters first rushed aboard the “Car- 
pathia,” as the liner docked in New York, it was still not known 
exactly who had survived among the seven hundred saved from 
some three thousand originally listed as sailing. 

“Oh! Mrs. Brown!’’ exclaimed one reporter, recognizing her, 
‘“‘you came through.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Brown. ‘Typical Brown luck—I’m unsink- 
able.” 

If this story is told at all, it is perverted to show Mrs. Brown 
standing in a lifeboat in her corset and brandishing a pistol—the 
whole picture a manifest absurdity—and with none of the charm 
of the original. 

Another story that I enjoy concerns Mrs. Brown during one of 
her many projects for raising money for the Catholics. She had 
an enormous amount of vitality which she expended in fantastic 
occupations. But one of her constructive outlets was for charity. 
This tale occurred during a fair for the building fund of the 
Immaculate Conception Cathedral in Denver. The fair was held 
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in the early 1900’s on vacant lots at the corner of Colfax and 
Broadway. 

Mrs. Brown was a master-hand at getting publicity, and she con- 
ceived the idea that it would attract attention to the fair if a band 
of Indians were camped across the street in tepees set up on the 
Capitol grounds. She arranged for some Cheyennes to carry out 
her idea. But, unfortunately, the pompous legislators objected to 
having Indians on their grass. The Cheyennes were ejected and 
trailed their travois up to 1340 Pennsylvania, Mrs. Brown’s famous 
House of the Lions. (There were six along the stone parapet, three 
of which still survive.) 

Faced with this unexpected problem, Mrs. Brown was undis- 
mayed. “Well, pitch your tents here on my lawn. You can use 
both the back and the front—there ought to be enough room.” 

The Cheyennes happily carried out her bidding, and by evening 
Pennsylvania Sireet was jammed with traffic. People in horse- 
drawn buggies and in the snorting automobiles of the day were 
driving by, delightedly wondering what Mrs. Brown was up to 
now. 

In due course, Jim Brown, the Unsinkable’s husband, arrived 
in the midst of all the hullabaloo. When he saw the Indians, 
smelled their squalor, and saw their bony ponies tethered in his 
dressy coach house, he angrily screamed at Maggie: “This is too 
much!” He hastily threw some clothes in a suitcase and departed 
for Arizona. 

In telling the story on herself, the Unsinkable Mrs. Brown al- 
ways smiled and added, “Well, what could I do? I couldn’t go 
back on those poor Indians—especially when my heart is as big as 
a ham.” 

Denver society had always refused to admit Mrs. Brown, think- 
ing her too loud and brash. Shortly after this incident, she moved 
to Newport. There, with her dramatic recitations, her yodeling, 
the guitar playing, and her Irish wit, she became the darling of 
New York social registerites who would not have deigned to speak 
to Denverites who cut Mrs. Brown at home. She turned the tables 
on the Sacred Thirty-Six! And she is another fabulous character 
whose real life story is worth knowing but who lives because of 


paper money she never had and never burnt. 
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My final example of my theory is the most mysterious of all. It 
is the case of Silver Heels—or Silverheels—the variety hall girl of 
Buckskin Joe—or Fairplay—in South Park, who turned nurse 
when an epidemic of smallpox hit the placer camps. This ep- 
idemic was supposed to have been in 1861 or '62—or certainly in 
the sixties. She was supposed to have nursed the men when all the 
other sporting girls ran away and to have saved many of the men’s 
lives. In gratitude, the men got up a purse to present to Silver- 
heels. But when they went to find her, she had disappeared. The 
girl had come down with the dread disease and the pox marks had 
ruined her beauty. She had fled rather than have anyone see her. 
So the miners, honoring her memory, named the mountain just 
north of Fairplay after her. “Silverheels,” the sobriquet she gained 
because her dancing slippers always had silver heels, still lives on 
as a topographical fact. 

But that is the only known fact in the whole story despite its 
numerous tellings as history. David Lavender gives it a supposedly 
legitimate place in The Big Divide and so does Muriel Wolle in 
The Bonanza Trail. Amanda Ellis wrote an article in Colorado 
Wonderland in October, 1953, in which she not only told the 
whole story as history, but added the detail that, in 1861, Senator 
Wolcott sent up a donation to make the miners’ purse $5,000. 
(E. O. Wolcott did not come to Colorado until 1871 and was not 
elected senator until 1889!) ‘This version, with this anachronism, 
was originally perpetrated by Edward Ring in the Colorado Mag- 
azine for January, 1940, and no one who knew Ed Ring ever took 
any of his stories seriously. 

Actually, there is no evidence that Silverheels ever lived. Also, 
no record can be found of a smallpox epidemic in South Park in 
1861 or any other year. Norma Flynn, author of Early Mining 
Camps of South Park and Paul Gantt, author of The Case of 
Alfred Packer, spent many months in unsuccessful research. Paul 
Gantt would have liked to write a biography about the variety hall 
girl, and Norma Flynn wanted to include Silverheels in the thesis 
she was writing. But neither author could find the least wisp of 
authority for the story. Silverheels herself remains a myth, and 
all the actual circumstances of the naming of the peak are equally 
shadowed by obscurity. 
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So there we are again. If it just isn’t true at all, the story will 
live on—not as folklore, however, but ironically as honest-to-gosh 
bona fide history. Have any of you psychologists got a good ex- 
planation? 
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